





UNITED STATES 
DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1857. 


UNJUST AND SPECIAL LEGISLATION. 


Tue people in the interior of the State of New York have 
been excited of late | V the tone of the public press, to inquire 
what are the abuses so much complained of by the inhabitants 
of the city, and whether it is true that the Legislature has 
imposed laws upon the city which de :prive it of its ni atural rights 
and place its local offices at the disposition of the State govern- 
ment. 

We have thought it advisable to answer these proper inquiries 
in detail, specifying the leading abuses, and leaving it to the 
judgment of our friends in the interior,—not only especially of 
‘New York State, but of all the States of the Union—to decide 
upon the morality and ap ee ty of the course that has been 
taken, in regard to the city, by the party at present holding office 
in the State Government. We do not offer this explanati ion 
and appeal, to those persons who are weary of genuine Demo- 
cratic re publicanism, and have lost their faith not only in the 
Union, but in the efficacy and superior advantages of self-govern- 
ment. Nor shall we attempt to argue with those who believe, 
with an enviable simplic ity, that the motives of the few promi- 
nent persons who constitute the managing and governing power 
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of the State at present, are superior in purity to those of any 
other class of men, in the cities. Such persons, however con- 
scientious, are really too ignorant of facts and of human nature 
to make it worth our while to reason with them. They believe 
that it is better to give all power into the hands of a very few 
men, who are always ready to relieve the citizens of the trouble 
of self-government. These views may not be always utterly 
conte mptible even ina Democracy. They serve as a check upon 
our excessive freedom, and keep u is well reminded of the » old 
maxim that “the price of liberty is to be always vigilant.’ 

On the 17th day of last April, the Legis lature passed a law 
appointing Rich: id M. Blachtord, Gustavus A. Conover, Robert 
Emmett, Edwin D. Morgan, and Henry Eresson, to be Commis- 
sioners to build a City Hall for the e ity of New York. 

The same act provided that the Mayor, Aldermen and Com- 
monalty of New York should have power to borrow funds to 
pay for the new C ity Hall. These funds are to be placed to the 
credit of the Commissioners, to the amount of $2,000,000; the 
whole to be expended by them upon architects, engineers, con 
tractors, and all persons ‘whom it m: iy be necessary to employ. 

The Commissioners are, in fact, a second Common Council, or 
governing body, by themselves ; with the powers of Mayor, 
Aldermen and Common: ulty of the city, transferred to them, as 
far as regards the building of the New City Hall and the expen- 
diture of the $2,000,000. 

They have an advantage over our city officers, in being 
appointed for life, and in being responsible neither to the citi- 
zens, to pub lic opinion, nor to any = Only in the 
event of death, resignation, or exp sulsion by io vote of their 
own body, can a vacancy of this commission be filled by the 
city government. 

Each of the Commissioners is allowed to charge S5 a day for 
his services, when he affirms that he has rendered any. 

The Supervisors of the County of New York are empowered 
to lay a tax upon the county to pay the interest on the 
$2,000,000 ; the Commissioners are relieved of pecuniary 
respons sibility; the city officers are to borrow the money, but 
their powers do not allow them to arias tor the inte rest The 
Board of City Hall Commissioners have the pleasure an i be netit 
of spending the money, and they may hold this positi ion during 
their natural lives, if they choose, and m: iy charge $5 a day for 
delaying and raising obstacles to the work. 

We have nothing to advance against the characters of the 
gentlemen who have been appointe .d to this e asy and agreeable 
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business. The governmental managers of the new City Hall are 
worthy and respectable persons; they must have been so 
esteemed by your legislators, else they would not have been 
ap pointe .d to the enjoyme nt of these extraordinary powers and 
priv ileges. Such ap pointme nts can have been the reward only 
of signal virtue. The Commissioners would seem to be a kind 
of moral pensioners, to whom a porti m of the government of 
our city has been transferred, in testimony of their merit. We, 
the citizens, have 7 en permitted to subscribe and play our part 
in this testimonial, by relieving the pensioners of the new O ity 
Hall from the odium of borrowing and taxing. 

(sentlemen who were present during the passage of the City 
Hall act, affirm that its object was to prevent corruption. The 
Legislature, like Diogenes with his lantern, were anxiously look- 
ing for honest men, and having found a few of these, it was 
thought prudent to hold them tor life in a prison from which 
they would not willingly escape. Excellent as the intention 
may have been, we are inclined to cavil at this act. It was a 
- ce of injus stice to those gentlemen to surround and lay siege 
to their virtue with such unheard of temptations. To go about 
deliberately working to destroy the little goodness we have left 
in onr be night ed city; to pick out our fe w honest men and sub- 
ject them to the fiery feet al of gold and power, in a small quiet 
circle, where the demon of te mpte ition might any day commit 
unseen violence upon their virtue, is ré ather a grave error, not 
to say a deliberate cruelty, on the part of the legis lative — 

No one in his senses, pretends to doubt the paternal care and 
tender solicitude of the Legislature, for the welfare of Sin city 
of New York. They regard the city as a youthful prodigal, 
rich and riotous, who in his minority requires guardians to 
supervise his conduct, and prevent him from utterly ruining 
himself. They believe that he is not yet capable of self-govern- 
ment: that his affairs should be taken out of his hands, and 
managed for him by honest men (of their choosing); that he 
does not know how to vote, or elect guardians and managers for 
his property, and that it is a duty imposed upon them to relieve 
him of this dangerous respons sibility. 

We, on the other hand, differ in opinion from the Legislature. 
We think that self-government is a school in which every com- 
munity should be allowed to exercise and educate iteell, We 


do not believe th: at the attairs of our e ity will be better or more 
honestly administe red by the appointees of the gove a than 
by ot thers selected or ap pointed by us in New York. » have 


a growing conviction of the uniformity and equality of hashien 
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character, and are satisfied that the choice of our citizens would 
have been quite as happy, and much more disinterested, than 
any selection that could be made by persons whose views and 
interests differ so de cidedly from our own. 

Simultaneously with the City Hall act, a law was p: assed for 
the “regulation and government of the Central Park.” By 
this act the Central Park is placed under the “ exclusive ce ‘ontrol 
and management” of eleven persons. Their names are Robert 
J. Dillon, James E. ny Charles H. Russell, John F. But- 
terworth, John A. C. Gray, Waldo Hutchins, Thomas E. Field, 
Andrew H. Greene, Char bes W. Elliott, William R. Strong, and 
James Hogg. Three of these are a quorum for business, and 
six votes will legalize their acts. They are to hold office for 
five years. They are allowed no salary, but each member of 
the commission may incur an expense of three hundred dollars 
a year for coach hire, in going to and from the Park. Vacan- 
cies, during the first five years, are to be filled by their own 
appoi intees. After the expire ation of the five years, the com- 
missioners are to be appointed by the mayor, with the advice 
and consent of the Board of Aldermen. 

This commission have power to adopt such pl ans for the lay- 
ing out and government of Central Park, as shall not involve a 
debt whose interest shall exceed $100,000 annu: ally; the debt 
may be from one and a half to two millions. 

They are loaded with no responsibility for this debt: it is to 
be created by the City Government, and the annual interest pro- 
vided for by the C ounty Supervisors. The funds raised upon 
the scrip of the Central Park debt are to be deposited in “ any 
bank designated by the commissioners.’ 

We have no obje ctions to advance against these men. They, 
and the commissioners of the new City Hall, are equally good 
and respectable citizens. But let us suppose that less honor- 
able men happened to compose the majority of the Central Park 
Government. That government enjoys an equality with the City 
Government. It is even superior to it. Its me smbers are not 
responsible to the electors; yet they expend the money of those 
electors. They control the actions ‘and dispense the pay of an 
army of me chanics, policemen, contractors, gardeners, and house- 
holders. The *y possess the mightiest element of political power, 
and are enabled to create for themselves incomes exceeding 
those of the highest officers of the Federal government. If the 
two commissions constitute in future, two independent govern- 
ments, with an actual income equ al to a moderate interest 
on four millions of dollars, and the immense patronage attached 
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to the expenditure of this money—their power will be supe rior 
to that of the City Government. Irresponsible before the 
people, they ean be equally bold before the chartered and 
elected authorities of the C ity and County. 

Of the same character with the two preceding acts is the 
notorious Metropolitan Police Bill. The Governor of the State 
of New York, by and with the consent of the Senate, is re- 
quested to appoint five Commissioners of Police, whose term of 
ottice is to be three years. The Mayors of New York and 
Brooklyn may indeed sit in their council, but by this " they 
are reduced from that honorable position given them by the 
votes of the people, to an official equality with the indiv — 
members of the commission. In this Board, so constituted, 
lodged all the real power of the city government as amanls 
life and property. 

It is said that the legal authorities who were consulted at the 
time of the formation of this bill, pronounced it une onstitutional, 
“because it de prived the elected officers of the city of their 
proper authority.” To evade this difficulty, a “district” was 
created, ineluding the counties of Westchester, Kings, Rich- 
mond, and New York; and the powers of the Board were ex- 
tended over this “ district.” The evasion has been shown by 
able writers and lawyers to be, if possible, more unconstitutional 
than the law would have been, if applied to New York city 
alone; because it involves an overthrow of the liberties and 
franchises of three counties, in addition to those of the two 
cities. 

The citizens of the County of Westchester have boldly and 
ably denounced the operation of the law within their proper 
limits. They have declared that they will not submit to so 
gross an example of special legisl: ation. The y have e xposed 
the enormous corruptions conce ‘aled under the workings of this 
bill, justly stigmatized as “ infamous. ” For the quiet and 
respectable County of Westchester, it provides two hundred 
polic emen, and a variety of other officials, with large salaries ; 
Imposing a virtual tax of three dollars a head annually, upon 
every man, woman and child in the county. If, for the county 
of Westchester alone, with its country and village population, 
an annual tax of $200,000 is needed, merely to give a semblance 
of constitutionality to the law, what may be the entire tax re- 
quired for that disreputable purpose? These policemen of 
Kings, Westchester and Richmond, are under the control of a 
Board sitting in New York. That is to say, the constabulary 
forces of the counties are separately abolished, and the criminal 
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executive of Kings, Richmond, and Westchester, transferred to 
an executive body sitting in New York, under the State Execu- 
tive. This same law extends the powers of the Board over 
the entire State, abolishing county lines, by giving power of 
criminal arrest to its officers, without signature of the county 
magistrate ; a provision which invades the county judiciary, 

and deprives it of one-half its power. This Board ean grant a 
kind of lettre de cachet, by which a city policeman may pass 
into any part of the State, and “in the king’s name,” enter and 
desecrate ¢ any private mansion, in search of a real or supposed 
criminal. 

Let us consider what the real action of the Legislature has 
been in establishing this new Police Commission. 

They dissolved the police force of the city of New York; 
removed the executive ¢ authority from the city government, and 
placed it in the hands of three commissioners appointed by 
the Governor for three years. 

They then superseded the constabulary force of Westchester 
County , and lodged its powers in the hs inds of one commissioner. 
They then blended the police powers of two counties, Kings and 
Richmond, and lodged these in one commissioner. 

After these three acts of deprivation,—executed severally, in 
the counties, and by name,—they wnzted the commissions in 
New York, thereby ‘blending the four counties into one; and, 
by uniting the Mayors of Brooklyn and New York in this gene- 
ral commission, gave to these Mayors a share in the county 
government of Kings, Richmond, and Westchester—a govern- 
ment to which they were not elected. Here are four separate 
acts of deprivation,—each of which, singly, is admitted to be 
unconstitutional,—and two acts of consolidation, equally in vio- 
lation of fundamental law. 

To crown all, they have invaded the liberty of self-taxation 
in each of thene four countjes ; have passed over and ignored 
the county magistracies, and given the ofticers—of this combi- 
nation of illegalities—the power of violating the privacy Z 
the homestead in all parts of the State, on the authority of 
writ issued in New York by an appointee of the ecient. 
We are seriously alarmed when we hear learned judges arguing 
that the application of the word “ district,” by afterthought, 
makes all this “ constitutional.” 

The Act to reorganize the Port Wardens’ office, passed dur- 
ing the same session, provides for the establishment of a com- 
mission of nine wardens, to be appointed by the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. These are divided into 
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three classes; one class of these wardens being only for a year, 
another for two years, and a third for three years. Each year, 
three wardens will be appointed by the Governor. Two addi- 
tional appointees are provided for, who are to act as quarantine 
wardens. One warden out of f the nine must be a resident of 
Brooklyn; but it is not provided that the remainder are to 
be residenta of the city of New York, or even of the State. 
They are removable at the pleasure of the Governor; who 
is thus, in effect, controller and governor of the shipping 
aud commercial marine of the port of New York. The pay 
of these nine wardens is in fees. They regulate the condem- 
nation of vessels, and pronounce, in all cases where the in- 
terests of owners and underwriters are at stake, on the con- 
dition of a vessel. The law provides that three of these nine 
wardens shall be experienced seamen; one only is required 
to be a resident of the city of Brooklyn. The meaning of 
such an enactment is too plain to require explanation. Six of 
the wardens placed in office may be without a knowledge of 
the duties they have to perform. Six of the wardens of the 
port of New York may be mere recipients of the personal favor 
of the Governor, and may perform their duties by the aid of a 
hired deputy. Allowing that the port wardens, in conformity 
with the usage of some “other States, ought to be appointed by 
the Governor, the law should be amended so as to compel their 
versonal attendance and service, and provide that every man 
of them shall be a seamen of at least ten years’ service. Under 
any other arrangement, six of the port wardens will either 
deputize their duty or neglect it. 

The Act of March 30th, 1855, commissioning harbor masters 
is open to still graver criticism than the foregoing. By this 
Act tive harbor masters are to be appointed by the Governor, 
without the necessity even of consulting with the Senate. They 
are to be surveyors of the wharves, piers, bulkheads, &c.; they 
are to keep an oversight of the harbor of New York; they are 
to move vessels when necessary, and direct their anchorage. 
The duties of harbor masters are highly responsible. They are 
the police and superintendents of the harbor and the wharves. It 
is not provided by the late law that any of these men shall be 
experienced seamen ; an error of great magnitude ; as it gives 
these oftices to the Governor to be disposed of as rewards for 
political service. 

Whatever precedents may be urged in favor of the ap- 
pointment of port wardens by the Governor of the State, or 
by the Federal Government,—they being in fact commissioners 
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in charge of the property of all nations, and their functions 
almost of a cosmopolitan nature,—no such reasons can be 
adduced for the executive appointment of harbor masters. The 
duties of these latter are part and parcel of the duties of police 
and Common Council. As the City Government is to the city, 
so are the board of harbor masters to the bay, the chan- 
nels, the roads and anchorage, and the wharves. They control 
the movementsfof ships, as the police do those of carts and omni- 
buses. Such officers should be under the eye and control of 
the electing or appointing power. The Act for the commission 
of harbor masters is seriously defective in its provisions, and is 
also false in principle. It deprives the city of its natural 
authority over the harbor, the vessels, and the piers. Not only 
are the merchants and shipowners left by this Act at the mercy 
of a police commission in no way responsible to the citizens or 
city government, but they are also deprived of influence and 
control over the waters on which their floating property rests, 
and the piers and anchorage which give it security. These are 
not generalities ; they are realities. They are a part of those 
violations of the first principles of representative and demo- 
cratic government which arise uniformly out of the theories and 
the practice of the party or faction now ruling in the State 
Legislature. 

We have passed under review five distinct laws, enacted in 
the session of 1855, and during the present year, which form 
together a body of peculiar and singular legislation. Each of 
these Acts removes from the city and county of New York a 
distinct and separate portion of its self-governing oe and 
transfers that portion to a body of officers appointed by the 
State,—and subject to the St: ite Government. The harbor 
masters, the port wardens, the builders, architects, and gover- 
nors of the City Hall, the commissioners and police of the 
New Park, and the police of the city and adjoining counties, 
all local officers, are removed from the patronage, and even 
from the recommendation of the people, to that of the Executive. 

If the Constitution has failed to protect us against a style of 
legislation so novel and extraordinary—so entirely regardle ss of 
popular liberty—it is, to say the least, defective, and 1 requires 
emendation. "We seem to be under the nec essity of announcing 
as new, principles of legislation which are in fact well establis hed 
in Democracy 

Can it be possible that an entire section of our fundamental 
law was omitted by the compilers of the Constitution? We 
are unwilling to believe this. We rather think that the 
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compilers held those fundamental principles to be too well 
known to need expression. We believe that the judges have 
decided erroneously in overlooking or ignoring these principles. 
It was their knowledge and intelligence that was at f: wult, and 
not the spirit of the Constitution. 

The assumption of the important office of Street Commis- 
sioner of New York City by the Governor of the State, 
ake the local executive of the city was assumed to be 
identical with the executive of the State, was an assumption of 
power still more extraordinary than that made by the aan: 
ture. This appointment assumed the entire question of consti- 
tutionality to have been settled, and the local franchise of the 
city finally abolished, or absorbed by the State. 

By the new Charter, which comes into operation next winter, 
the ‘office of Street Commissioner is to be filled by the City 
authorities. A defect in the language of the charter was seized 
as a pretext, and immediately on the death of Mr. Taylor, 
incumbent under the present charter, Governor King filled t] 1¢ 
office. As was right, however, another street commissioner 
was appointed at the same time by the authorities of the city, 
and these two commissioners have since been struggling 
through quagmires of law—from which the light of reason has 
been taken away, and some jack-v’-lanthorn of precedent put in 
its place. But the farther they go the deeper they sink. 
Where there 7s no law, no law will be found. 

In view of the imminent danger of revolution and reaction 
in which we find ourselves, we appeal to you, the honest, and 
sensible men of the State, to assist us in abrogating these per- 
nicious laws. We wish you to aid us in establishing and con- 
firming, beyond the possibility of encroachment, the freedom 
of the cities and counties of New York. Let a new section, if 
necessary, be added to the constitution, recognising local rights 
and local legislation, and confining the Legislature within its 
natural limits. 

4 should be as follows: 

A clause defining and naming the legislative, executive, 
ok judicial authority of counties, and forbidding the State 
Government to encroach upon these. 

2. Prohibiting laws which impose taxation when there is no 
representation. 

3. A clause recognising as inviolable and perpetual the 
right of a county or a city to elect or appoint its own officers, 
and forbidding the interference of the State Government during 
any interregnum or suspension of local government. 
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4. Forbidding taxation for local and specifie purposes, in any 
county or city, or any group or district of these, under any pre- 
text, without the formal consent of the people of the county, or 
group of counties, in which the money is to be raised and 
expended. 

Establishing and recognising the Boards of Supervisors 
as legislative bodies with well-defined powers in perpetuity, 
apportioning the number of local representatives to the number 
of the population of counties, and proscribing the manner and 
i. of their election. 

We wish also to incorporate a clause in this section, by 
which the people of the entire State guarantee to each other a 
popular and representative government in the cities, towns, and 
counties. 

The legal and financial supporters and employés of the pre- 
sent State administration will raise a violent and prolonged 
opposition to these reforms, not only because they are progres- 
sive and Democratic, but because they subvert those fine laid 
schemes, which have been concocted of late years, for the ab- 
sorption of power and money by a certain political oligarehy, 
which, under various moral ‘and philanthropic pretences, has 

achieved for itself a transient popularity. 

Old lawyers, good men and true, good citizens, good neigh- 
bors, and excellent fathers of families, men—like Judge Denio, 
beyond the reach of corruption—these old lawyers will refer 
you to Sritish authorities to prove that such reforms are anar- 
chical and subversive of all government. They will aah Lim 
with learned horror against so Jarge an abstraction of influence 
and patronage from the central power of the State. They will 
not know where to find the precedents for such enactments. 
They will tell you that the State legislature ought to have, and 
has, all the power of the people, lodged within ‘it: that it zs the 
supreme power, and that the counties and cities are mere crea- 
tures of the State Government; and as they proceed from it, 
may be absorbed by it. They ‘will stun you with quotations, 
man petrify you with references. 

You, however, will not listen to them with much patience : 
you will pay respect to their learning and integrity ; you will 
re-elect them to the several magistracies when they” present 
themselves as candidates ; because you have full contidence in 
their legal ability. But, meanwhile, you will consider that the 
only law-makers are the people—the ‘people of counties, towns, 
cities, and villages; that the laws are made by and for the 
benefit of these cities, towns, and villages; expressly and exclu- 
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sively for them, and not for the convenience of excellent and 
worthy lawyers, nor to enrich crowds of Executive appointees 
and commissioners. 

You who are necessarily ignorant of law, nevertheless know 
well what is required for the prosperity of your town or vil- 
lage ; and you will direct your represent itives to write out and 
incorporate in the fundamental laws of the State such principles 
as are good for the purpose, and which you will dictate to them 
in subst ance. After you have made the laws, it is then the 
duty of those excellent lawyers to administer them with inte- 
grity and firmness; and, as a general thing, they may be 
trusted to do this. 

They are always able to tell you ~ is the law, after you 
have distinctly announced it yourself; but if you have not done 
this, they will go to their books, and, from English or other 
systems of law —perhaps a thousand years old—w; ill give deci- 
sions equally laughable and mischievous. So much for the differ- 
ence between the makers of law and the judges who dispense it. 

All governmental acts, of whatever name or character, refer 
to or are attended by the expenditure of money. Every man, 
in proportion to his means, furnishes his quota of mone y in the 
shape of taxes. The money collected in taxes makes a public 
fund, which is paid out apparently for one, but really for two, 
distinct purposes—ni umely, for the benefit of the people, and 
the supply of corruption—whie th exists probably in all govern- 
ments. The best government is that which expends the |: argest 
share of money for the benefit of the people, and the least for 
oftice-holders and contractors. No one knows what proportion 
of the $9,000,000 raised for the enlargement of the Erie canal 
has gone in the way of corruption. P erhaps one-half—perh 1aps 
two-thirds. A good government does not permit a corruption 
account to be opened. 

No doubt there have been and are political parties whose 
sole object has been the appropriation of public monies for pur- 
poses ot corruption, 

The sinking of the $9,000,000 appropriated to the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie Canal, for which the people have received so 
little in return, seems to show that there is now in existence a 
party in this State who have made corruption the primary 
object of State Government. The political system which they 
have adopted, the system of centralization, is of its proper 

nature a mere engine of corruption. It is a fulerum upon 
which they rest their lever to overturn Democt racy, and with it 
the entire system of self-government. 
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It has been claimed by well meaning but timid persons, that 
the seeds of destruction have begun already to germinate in the 
Republic. We are reminded that the perpetus al contest in 
regard to slavery has in nowise abated of its malignity or vio- 
lence, and that equal and similar threats of disunion are held 
out by extreme factions of the North and South ; but since the 
policy of the party of centralization has developed itself—since 
the old dogmas of federalism have risen in these new and 
formidable shapes, striking boldly at the local and peculiar 
liberties of the homestead and the village, we feel far less 
solicitude in regard to those more gener: al and loud sounding 
demonstrations, which signalize the contests of remote sections. 
These latter are only the frothy summits of the breakers: the 
real danger lies in the agitation of principles more pro- 
found. 

More dangerous than all the agitations of past years, are 
these recent combinations, against the citizen in his homestead, 
his ward, and his village. 

The dangers which really impend are less visible as they are 
nearer to us. While the South threatens disunion, we rest 
secure in the consciousness of rectitude and power; but the 
enemies of local liberty utter no such threats; they are too 
wise to alarm where they intend to destroy. While their efforts 
run parallel with European reactions, derived from the same 
ideas, and leading tothe same results, they cover all, in European 
fashion, with sounding declarations of the rights of man, human 
equality, and the establishment of freedom for all colors and 
classes. 

The biographer of Napoleon relates, that he was always 
favorable to equality, while that equ: ality could be made the 
broad and secure foundation of despotism. So it is with the 
centralizers, the successors of the Whigs and Federalists ; they 
equalize oppression; and robbing all alike, recognise the 
equality of all. Homesteads, villages, and wards are to them a 
level area and harvest-field of peculation. They suppress the 
inequalities of power, by drawing all into one supreme head; 
they acknowledge the people as the sources; but they tell us 
that these sources are dried up and exhausted by a complete 
transfer of all power to the centre. They pass laws dividing 
or combining the integral portions of the State, as if they were 
recent conquests. 

Assuming to be the depositories of supreme power, they melt 
four counties and two cities into one, and call it a “ district,” 
as if a change of title would change the nature and effect of 
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wrong. The convicted forger, flying from one country to 
another, casts his recognition with his name, as the snake her 
skin, and comes to you new shining in a fresh appellative. The 
astute politician, who has bent his soul to peculation, comes to 
you with projects of “reform,” and of “internal improve- 
ment,” but his plans invariably involve large expenditures of 
money. He covers the wrong of his project by changing its 
appe ‘Hation. Selling pe ardons he would eall, “the clemene y of 
our worthy governor.” Giving marine offices to landsmen be 
styles “ infus sing intellect into a commission, which would be 
otherwise a gang of ignorant sea captains.” Depriving the 
laboring classes of necessary air and recreation, and even of 
music, the only pure enjoyment of the poor, he calls “ en- 
forcing the observance of the Sabbath.” Compelling masters 
of families, who crave one glass of liquor a day, to buy a quan- 
tity and take it home to their families, he calls “ temperance 
reformation.” Turning off large bodies of organized and expe- 
rienced policemen, and putting raw hands and green heads into 
their places—as was done in New Y ork—he names, “ providing 
for the security of life and property. 

But while the peculators and centralizers are doing all in their 
power to divide and conquer the towns and cities in which they 
dwell; while they are plotting with all their talents against the 
freedom and property of their fellow-citizens, none are louder 
in defence of liberty in remote territories. 

Men require to be reminded, now and then, in the midst of 
“bleeding Kansas” excitements, that there are evils even 
greater than the introduction of slaves into a territory; that the 


introduetion of despotic ideas, and dishonest laws, into the 
legislation of a me ite is shapes much worse. Political pick- 
pockets who create a popular crisis upon some point of remote 


interest, and ain cover of the excitement, divide and sell out 
the patronage of the Legislature; such pickpockets have been 
tolerated too long. 

It were an obvious and sure remedy for this state of things 
for sensible men to give less of their ‘attention to the condition 
1 Kansas, where, by this time men are able to defend them- 
selves, and to look more narrowly into the procedure of their 
own government. The cry of stop thief, is raised against the 
South, to make us look that w ay, while the criers are removing 
our property into their own pockets. Like gentlemen of the 
“Old Dominion,” we are deeply occupied with the affairs of the 
nation, not seeing the wolf and the charlatan at our own doors. 
Nothing is more absurd and pitiable to contemplate, than the 
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condition of a people carried away by foreign enthusiasm, while 
they are losing liberty and property at home. 

In the course of our remarks thus far, we have addressed 
ourselves to citizens of the interior of this state, who have not 
been made sensible, by personal experience, of the iniquity of 
the course pursued by the State Legislature of 1856-7. They, 
the citizens of the interior counties, have read so much that is 
distressing and terrible about the iniquity and corruption of 
great cities, it appears to them a judgment of Providence that 
the great and wicked city of New York should have been dis- 
franchised, and put under the ban of centralism. 

To speak calmly and reasonably, we can assure our fellow- 
citizens of the interior counties, that nearly all that has been 
said in regard to the corruptions and disturbances of the metro- 
lis, must be received cum grano salis, with abatement. New 
Fork contains always a large floating population of debased 
and ignorant persons, hived out of the E uropean dens of poverty 
and iniquity. These unhappy wretches, stimulated by want, 
and foolishly persuaded that freedom and impunity are one and 
identical, rob, murder, and in a manner devour and spoil all 
around them, through mere dulness and brutality. 

Neverthe less, New York is not yet burned to the ground, nor 
is it altogether a den of thieves. There are several hundred 
thousands here, men, women, and children, who live decently, 
and behave like Christians. A large body of our foreign popu- 
lation. German and Irish, in fact the great mi jority, not only 
fill their places like good citizens, but are capab le of distinguish- 
ing between Democracy and its opposite. Show them the right, 
and they are eager to follow it. Some of these men are a little 
rough in their way of life. Their manners are not as refined, 
nor their modes of giving vent to passion as delicate and quiet 
as they might be, with more cultivation. We are not so easily 
shocked in the city by rude behavior at elections, because we 
know these rough customers, and are able to distinguish their 
natural rudeness from the malicious and thievish violences of 
“dead rabbits” and “ plug uglies.” 

The laboring classes of New York, in proportion to the entire 
population, are the preponderating power, and a majority. It is 
they who create the wealth of the city. From this class arise 
the “ millionaires,” so much abused and hooted, as if the pos- 
session of money were presumptive evidence of stupidity and 
wickedness. The rich men of New York have ne arly all 
been poor men and hard workers. The spirit of the city is con- 
sequently Democratic in pith and marrow. To live well, and 
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make a clear road to power, popul: wity, or wealth in the 
metropolis, it is necessary to divest one’s self of poem and 
moral finery and foolery, and meet men face to face, foot to 
foot, and hand to hand. In the strife of thousands against thou- 
sands, where there are many mean and wicked souls engaged 
in the mélée, much violence and wrong will be committed : and 
yet, we seriously doubt whether there be in the world a great 
city freer from crime and corruption of its own begetting, than 
the C ity of New York. 

The wonderful activity of the daily press of New York, by 
which every incident of crime is brought to light, and set forth 
in brilliant colors, to the horror and curiosity of the world, has 
aided in diffusing and impressing an idea of its wickedness. 
Most of the crime of this city, in fact nine-tenths of it, is perpe- 
trated by criminals from abroad, who had well learned their parts 
in the Old World before the “y rehearsed them here. Separate 
this seum, and we have left a peaceable population of all nations, 
orderly, industrious, religious, and imbued with an enthusiasm 
for liberty more intense than can be found elsewhere upon any 
part of the continent. 

New York city is really and truly the grand school and hot- 
bed of American Democracy. The |: iboring classes really and 
effectually control the government. Hence the fervid hate and 
studied malignity of those who have endeavored to handcuff 
and lead captive the Municipal Democracy, by a series of acts 
of disfranchisement. So bitter has this hostility become at 
last, the Centralizers were ready to sac ‘rifice the entire internal 
system of the State, in order to gain a temporary victory over 
the cit y proper. They were re: ady to tear away = houses, 
and burn the standing corn of the country peop le, in order to 

eannonade without obstacle the hated ramparts fF ‘mabe 
Saisie: They have thrown down the walls which divide 
county from county, to open a clear range for their battery of 
destructive legislation. 

It is not to sup press the corruptions of a city that laws are 
enacted eminently favorable to corruption. It was not a pure 
and disinterested phil: unthropy that for an entire session directed 
a battery of hostile legislation against the stronghold of northern 
Democracy. We must find motives more vulgar and question- 
able than “municipal reform,” or “the better protection of 
lite and property, ” “the observance of the Sabb ath,” the “ sup- 
pression of vice,” and the “ purity of elections,” for a system 
which has lodged the finance and government of the city in 
the hands of a company of Executive appointees, and rest tricted 
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our own elected officers to the simple and odious duty of laying 
taxes and borrowing funds, to be expended at the pleasure and 
for the benefit of these irresponsible appointees and. their 
friends. 

It was supposed that these thirty Executive appointees, with 
several millions at their disposition for a term of years, control- 
ling the police force of the city, and an army of workmen and 
contractors beside, would suffice to counteract the Democratic 
vote, and give the city of New Yerk—the fortress of Demo- 
cracy—as a prey into the hands of the centralizing re re licans. 
This was the real motive of the black law system. It was cor- 
ruption on a grand scale, covering itself by an outery against 
the morals of the city which it proposed to saldnnde. 

Our country friends will probably feel some degree of sur- 
prise, and will be inclined to doubt the soundness of our opi- 
nion, when we aftirm that the city of New York, with its ships, 
its palaces, and its so styled merchant princes,—who are no 
princes at all, and can hardly influence a ward majority,—is 
much more a school of democracy and equality than the coun- 
try. Such, nevertheless, appears to be the fact. 

‘In the country, social datinstions are more decidedly marked, 
and more keenly felt, than in the city. The two or three “rich 
men” of a country village, the nabob of a township, and the 
millionaire of the county, “together with the popular doctor, the 
favorite minister, the judge and the lawyer, compose a body of 
men much more influential and exclusive—by reason of 
wealth, style of life, and manners—than the same class in a 
great city. The political sentiments of a millionaire in New 
York are of no value nor importance to the masses of the peo- 
ple. The alderman of the ward is a prince to him, unless he 
takes care to be as popular and Democratic as that same alder- 
man. A thriving pettifogger, or an intelligent shoulder-hitter, 
knowing the wants and disposition of the people, may be sent 
to Congress, while the president of a bank cannot control ten 
votes in his ward. <A rich man in the country, who lives in 
the best house, “a little apart from the v ‘illage, especially if 
he is “a shrewd fellow,” smatters a little law, and is called the 
Squire, is a personage of great awe and authority among the 
weak heads of the village; and in the canvass of the county, 
has only to be on good terms with a few of the leading farmers, 
storekeepers, and manufacturers, and he is at once an aristocrat 
and a great personage. 

The country, and especially the village, is the nurse of aristo- 
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cratic ideas, and it requires education and intelligence, such as 
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exists only in America, to resist this attribution of power to 
wealth, this identification of the wealthy man with his money. 

In the South, the owners hip of slaves confers a kind of aristo- 
eratic position upon the proprietor. The poor white people of 
the South, are described as miserable and degraded, without 
position, influence, or even hope. In the North, there is a taint 
of that same disease; but, instead of slaves, we have bank stock, 
or money in disposable masses, to confer distinction. 

In the city, on the contrary, or at — in this good city of 
New York, wealth m: wy be the effect, but it is less than in any 

yart of the world a cause of personal influence. We see every 
day multitudes of poor men becoming rich, and rich men be- 
coming poor; we see poor men controlling the opinion and 
managing the business and affairs of the rich: cons equently, 
although riches may confer te mporary importance, they fail to 
create a feeling of awe, or even of respect. Riches in the city, 
are rather a means ; in the country, they are too apt to assume 
airs of importance, and ac haracter which does not belong to 
them. 

In making these distinctions, we do not intend to give a pre- 
ference to the city over the country, but only to draw attention 
to certain important and undeni: able facts. The city has been 
too much abused, in order that it might be trampled upon by 
the purists and centralizers. 

When the liberties of a great city like New York are attack- 
ed, Democracy itself is attacked. Jf the masses of New York, 
the largest body of Democracy in the world, are deprived of 
their franchises, their government taken from them, and lodged 
with a body of appointees of the governor, either Democracy 
has fallen into disere pitude and is about to give up the ghost 
or, What is more probable, the quiet manner in whic h these 
usurpations have been submitted to, fora time, is only prepara- 
tory to an effectual reaction through the ballot-box. 

Our own opinion is, that this reaction has already taken 
place in the mind and will of the majority ; that it will, through 
a thorough wakening of Democracy, extend over the entire 
State, that it must be followed by changes in the fundamental 
laws, and the abrogation of the iniquitous acts of 1857. 

The political influence and example of New York, is felt 
throughout the Union. Should the enactments of 1857 be suf 
fered to stand, and all efforts fail to procure their abrogation, a 
great and radical change may be dated from the present year, 
in the municipal institutions and domestic policy of the entire 
North. The new doctrines of Centralism will then have before 
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them a career, which will culminate in the absorption of all the 
reserved powers of the people by the state governments. Coun- 
ties, villages, towns, and cities will cease to be the nurseries 
and homesteads of liberty. The eyes and hopes of the people 
will everywhere be directed towards the central power of the 
state, and the importance of the government will increase pro- 
portionately. 

Until of late, the struggle of Whigs, Federalists, Centralizers, 
and Abolitionists, genel rally—for all these are of one colle ‘re— 
has been to extend and ap ply to state purposes the powe rs of the 
Federal government. ‘The career which they promised them- 
selves in that direction, was not prosperous; national banks, ex- 
orbitant protective tariffs, and all the schemes and jobs of Ie- 
deral corruptionists, were insufficient to break down the inde- 
pendent powers of the states. The usurping tendencies of the 
national government were firmly restr: a until the last hoy @ 
of the centralizers was extinguished | ry the abolition of the 
Missouri Compromise. Since then, they have occupied them- 
selves nearer home. Through all the northern and eastern 
states, the state legislatures have been forced by the Centralizers 
to exceed their natural and constitutional powers, and to tres- 
pass on the reserved rights and personal liberties of the pe _ 
by measures, SO called, of “moral reform.” We believe that 
the popular reaction against this system has already commenc- 
ed, and that it will continue until every vestige of Centralisim in 
Staté legislation has been swept away. 
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LAW AND REASON, 


Tuere is a peculiarity in the case of Wood vs. Draper dis- 
tinguishing it from other cases of importane e. The decision is 
decidedly contrary to the general opinion of the bar, and not 
less decidedly adverse to general expectation outside it; it is, 
in fact, not only a great but a universal surprise. 

Other cases there have been where the mind of the pro- 
fession was perhaps as free from doubt, - where the decision 
was contrary to the general antic ips ition; but they have been 
cases involvi ing political issues, and allowance is alw: ays made— 
even'rejecting altogether the idea of judicial corruption—for 
irrepre ssible though imperceptible politic ‘al influences. Here 
those influences were supposed to be the other way; so that the 
decision is contrary, not alone to the opinion of oe bar, but to 
the well known predilections, politically speaking, of the Bench. 
And furthermore, the Constitution of our State, the true con- 
struction of which was mainly in issue, is a Democratic instru- 
ment—demanded by Democratic necessities, and intended b 
the most solemn guarantees, to render perpetual and inde- 
feasible, the Democratic principle, that the centralization of 
power is ine omps atible with the safety of Republican institutions. 
And in this spirit was the Constitution framed; and upon 
their pledged faith in this principle were these very Judges 
elected. 

The decision, then, in the first place, is a pregnant and proud 
refutation of the slander which based the general belief in an 
opposite one, on the Democratic tendencies of the appellate 
bench, and deprecated the antic ‘ip ated judgment as “ suborned ” 
and “ corrupt.” That slander is silenced ; nor is it here intend- 
ed to revive it. Indeed, had the violation of the principle 
above mentioned been reasonably doubtful, or the provisions 
ingrafting it on the Constitution been evaded with a less appa- 
rent intent to defraud, in the act under discussion, no further 
examination would be legitimate or perhaps tolerable; but 
where there seems so little, or rather no, doubt in the one case, 
and so clear a manifestation of intent, in the other, to test the 
soundness of the decision by the rules of reason, of logic, and 
of law, becomes not only a right but a necessity ; for if it be 
not sus tained by these ; if it be, as we hope to prove, in open 
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contempt of them, it will present a phenomenon unexampled 
in judicial proceedings, and, in any possible view of it, utterly 
inexplicable. 

The judgments in the case are encumbered with much irrele- 
vant matter. The “argumentum ab inconvenient” in such a 
case as betrays in the counsel that uses it, either want of con- 
sideration, a love of talk, or an unworthy purpose to invoke the 
passions or prepossessions of the bench; in the bench, it be- 
speaks a false notion of the question at issue, or the predomi- 
nance of passion over the sober considerations of justice. No 
such argument shall be introduced into this i inquiry, or referred 
to, except to exhibit the folly or the guilt of its ap plication. 
As the policy of the act shi ull be excluded from the examina- 
tion, so shall the motives of the Legislature. Its intent is not 
questionable, because it evidently did what it intended. The 
only room for discussion, therefore, as to its intent is—did it 
embody into the act especial provisions, purposely to evade the 
letter of the Constitution, knowing that they were in violation 
of its spirit, object, and bearing ¢ 

The general construction of the Constitution of the State of 
New York, in its entire scope, and the special construction of 
certain of its provisions, as instinct with the spirit and subordi- 
nate to the objects, which that scope manifests, were alone thie 
subjects of inquiry and adjudication. 

What are the rules, then, which should govern the construc- 
tion of the whole or a part of this important instrument, so as 
to ascertain its objects, or in other words, the true. intention of 
the convention in framing and adopting it as it is ? 

In reference to an ordins ary legislative act, containing in its 
purview no expression of its object, the rules are these.* 

First, what was the Common law before the making of the 
act ? 

Second, what was the mischief and defect against which the 
Common law did not provide / 

Third, what remedy the Legislature hath resolved to cure the 
disease of the Commonwealth. 

And fourth, the true reason of the remedy. 

It is to be understood that in the application of these rules to 
the case “sub judice,” the convention is to be substituted for 
“ Legislature,” and, the former Constitution of the State for the 
* common law.” The common law is the English Constitution, 
the sole Constitution. The relation of an act of parliament to 


* Heydon’s Case, 3 Cooke’s Reports, p. 7. 
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the common law is the relation one Constitution has in our 
State to that which precededl it, and the laws founded upon it ; 
and the rules that govern the construction of an act of Parlia- 
ment in that relation, are precisely those that should govern 
the construction of our Constitution so as to establish the true 
intent of its framers. This intent, when collected with cer- 
tainty, ought to prevail over the terms used. “Every statute 
onght to be expounded not according to the letter, but accord- 
ing to the mes wing qua heret in latere heret in cortice. 

According to these rules, supposing fhe Constitution itself 
silent, the conclusion is inevitable that the “ defect” before the 
Constitution was the centralization of power, the “remedy,” 
the localizing of the same power or control by conferring on 
the people, to be effected by the oftice, the. “election of the 
office holder, and the “ reason of the remedy.’ The inherent 
and indefeasible liberty vested in every citizen, by the innate 
prine iples of self-government. But the reason of the remedy 
is not clearer or more conclusive than the mode of applying it, 
in other words, the expression of the intention of the framers, 
embodied in the instrument itself. It took from the Governor 
and Senate all their former appointing power, and vested it in 
the people. It gave the appointing power, in the State to the 
peop le of the State, in the county to the p eople of the county, 
in the muni¢ ipality (where it did not pre-exist by charter) to 
the people of the municipality. With no other light but this, 
with no rule of guidance but those above given, 8 ) long 
established and as unquestionable now as two hundred years 
ago, he must be a fool or a knave that would pretend to grope 
for the true intention of the framers of the Constitution, or ha- 

ving found it, quibble about little technicalities only tolerable 
in a quack, whose aim and genius never transcend the dex- 
terity of grabbing ten dollars costs, no matter through what 
infamy. It is absolute ly disgraceful in one whe aspires to be 
the expounder of the law, as the expression of a benevolent, 
catholic, and merciful justice, the highest eatabute of omnipo- 
tence itself. 

But this is not all. The Constitution begins the discharge 
of its lofty functions by this solemn declaration— 

“We the people of the State of New York, grateful to 
Almighty God for our Sreedom, an order tO SCCULTE its bli ssings 
do establish this Constitution.’ 

To secure the “blessings of freedom,” was not only one 
ybject, but the object of the Constitution; it was to secure 


* Coke’s Reporte, 73, and 10th Reports, 101. 
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these blessings in their indefeasible plenitude that it ordained, 
“ that ho law should be passed to abridge the right of the 
people,” &e. That there should be no religious test, no law to 
coerce the conscience, and no law to sus pend the right of the 
habeas Corpus. To secure the “ blessings of freedom, ” the 
Constitution provided, first, that certain inalienable rights of 
the people should not be abrogated or abridged ; and, secondly, 
that the people should exercise certain inalienable franchises 
in a certain manner. Where it distinetly defines those fran- 
chises and the mode of exercising them, the Legislature can 
apply no other mode, and case ean institute no other franchises. 
There is express authority for this: but why cite authority, 
where the conclusion is inevitable, and the reason unanswer- 
able? Were it otherwise, the Constitution would be a delu- 
sion and a sham, the shuttlecock of fools, of traitors, and of 
pimps. 

Here the reasons and conclusions—the logic and law—of 
Chief Justice Denio, challenge examination. They are so 
framed as not only to provoke, but to defy, comment and criti- 
cism. He gives an outline of the law regulating the police 
government of New York, previous to the Constitution, when 
it was adopted, and since enacted, and then a curt synopsis of 
the Metropolitan act. Having thus, as it were, placed the old 
and the new law in juxta-position, he cites the following pro- 
visions of the Constitution :— 


* All county officers whose election or appointment is not provided for by 
this Constitution shall be elected by the electors of the respective counties, 
or ap pointed by the Boards of Supervisors or other county authorities, as the 
Legislature shall direct. All ¢ ity, town, and village officers whose election or 
ap pointment is not provided for by this Constitution, shall be elected by = 
electors of such cities, towns and villages, or of some division thereof, or 
pointed by such authorities thereof as the Legislature shall designate for io 
purpose. All other officers whose election or appointment is not provided 
for by this Constitution, and all officers whose offices may hereafter be cre- 
ated by law, shall be elected by the people « or ap ypointed as the Legislature 


may direct. ” 


The first question, presenting itself to the Chief Justice, and 
determined by him, is whether the words, “ county, city, village, 
and town officers,” mean officers then known to the law, or those 
officers, and any such that may thereafter be created by law. 
He concludes that they necessar ily mean the former. 

His argument on this point is long, labored, and unnecessary. 
The conclusion he seeks to arrive at, is that county, sate and 
village officers afterwards created are to be appointed “as the 
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Legislature shall direct,” a conclusion entirely supererogatory, 

since he decides that the Metropolitans are not “ county, city, 

town, or village officers,” for if they were, he admits they would 
not be “newly created.” The reason which gives meaning and 
vitality to his argument, if any it have, Is, that the opposite 
construction would involve a “repugni uncy ;” for he argues that 
to provide that county officers should be ele cted one way, and 
all officers another, would be “repugnant.” The repugnane y 
is created to make a difficulty, but still a difficulty not in his 
way. In avoiding the repugnancy , he gets into an absurdity. 

By Ads construction, the C onatitution does not enact one provi- 
sion inconsistent with another immediately preceding it; but, 

having taken great trouble to establish a prine iple i in reference 
to a definite subject, it abrogates that principle in reference to 
the same subject, in the very next sentence, which is an evident 
absurdity, and a construction le: iding to an absurdity is repug- 
nant to law.* What earthly, or inde ed, unearthly reason, or 
shadow of a reason, there is for the strictest provisions to secure 
the election of a county or town officer then existent, to the 
people of either 1 respective ‘ly, and by other provisions de priv ing 
them of this right of election, in exactly the same case, in future 
to arise, is best known to Chief Justice Denio, and known, at 
all, only to him. He says it is harmony—meaning, no doubt, 
that harmony of which the poet speaks :— 


* All discord—harmony not understood.” 


Now, adopting his own construction, that all local officers 
afterwards to be created should be “ appointed as the Legisla- 
ture shall direct,” the judge’s “repugnance” may be avoided 
without falling into his concordia diseords. To prove this, but 
brief consideration is needed. What is the meaning of “shall 
be appointed as the Legislature shall direct ?” Plainly, by the 
person or persons whom the Legislature shall di signate. This 
adits of no question or cavil ; it is the interpretation accepted 
by all. Is the power, then, of nominating, unlimited or limited 
If the former, then the Legislature can designate Billy Bowlegs. 
If the latter, the limit must be somewhere. Is it, then, inde- 
pendent within its limits? The very words used imply the 
contrary. In the first branch, they are correct and applicable. 
“As” is a word of comparison, and requires at least two things 
between which the comparison, or juxta-position, or choice is 
to be made. It is, then, correct to say, “ by the supervisors or 


* Coke Lyttleton, I. p. 381-6. 
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such other local authorities as the Legislature shall direct ; 
that is, the one authority of the two which the Legislature shall 
name. In the next clause, the Constitution uses the word 
“designate,” instead of “direct,” which of itself implies a choice 
to be made between known alternatives. In the next clause, 
the words of the first are adopted. But they must be under- 
stood as qualified by the explanatory words in the second.* 
They are “ap ypointed as the Legislature shall direct ;” that is, 
by such local authority as the Legislature shall ote samc 
The I gislature could not say—no one could say—* by the per- 
son as,’ “in the manner as,” “according to the terms as ;” 
the word “as” always implying some known things, persons, 
or quantities, between which a selection is to be made. 

The construction of the third clause then, requires, gramma- 
tically speaking, that the words “ such authorities’ (local or State) 
should be understood. Without this the language would be 
jargon, the logic a solecism, and the law an absurdity. The 
reason why the words were not inserted, is manifest. The new 
office may be a county, a city, a village, a district, or a State 
office. Therefore no general words could be used which would 
be ap splicable to all the eases, and the convention must have 
been satisfied that its intentions were clearly derivable from the 
context of the Constitution throughout, and from the exactness 
of these very provisions. The Convention justly assumed that 
officers may become necessary whose jurisdic tion would have no 
limit, and to whom as a conse quence the principle of localizing 
the appointing power could not apply. 

The rule that the Court cannot sup ply words does not apply. 
When words are omitted for a manifest reason; and where the 
language would be ungrammatical unless they be understood, 
to say that they are supplied, is not merely an absurdity, it is 

rant. Unless they be understood—and if’ the -y be clearly under- 

stood, they are in the letter as well as the spirit of the instru- 
ment.t Just see what the Convention would have to say 
to a county or town. “It is true we were elected to localize 
local governments, and appointments to local offices; and 
in the spirit of our mission we carried our instructions into 
effect even down to a ward appointment, as far as offices 
now existing go, but for those to arise he ‘reafter, our intention 
was to deprive you of the appointment.” Yet that is precisely 
the position in which the chief ple ices the Convention to avoid 
a repugnancy which only exists in his brain. 


* 5 Barn & Cuss, 162-41; T. R., 490. + 10 Co. Reports, 101. 
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Nor yet is this all. In each of the two first clauses are the 
alternate words, “ elected by the electors,” and in the third 
clause, the alternate words, “elected by the people.” It will 
not be contended, even in these rabid times, that here “ people’ 
and “ electors” do not mean the same thing. If then, the officers 
of a ward newly created, instead of being appointed were to be 
elected by the “ people,” who are the “ people ?” ~~ they the 
“peop ile” of the ward ? or the people of the county, or the peo- 
ple of the State? Suppose for a moment any one were silly 
enough to propose that a ward officer in a village of three hun- 
dred houses were to be elected by the people of the State, would 
not the very urchins in the street point to him as an imbecile, a 
nincompoop, or fossil fogy ? And yet that would be precisely 
analogous to this decision; nor could it be avoided without 
encountering the difficulty that constitutes Denio’s ‘ repug- 
nancy, ” without, in fact, supplying words which the Leg islature 
omitted, or as Shankland embodies it, in the technic al : and tell-tale 
words, “ making a sup plame nt to the Constitution. 

Sut having gone thus far, and said so much that seems with- 
out an object, unless such as are attained by the means a mur- 
derer has recourse to to conceal his crime, the chief comes to 
a dead halt. He seems “ struck of a heap,” as the vulgar say, 
and declares :— 


“ But it is not enough to take the case out of the provisions of this section, 
that the names of offices existing when the Constitution was adopted are 
afterward changed by an act of the Legislature, or their functions colorably 
modified. The Constitution regards substance and not form. Now there 
was, anterior to the adoption of the Constitution, a chief executive officer of 
the police, and a large number of captains, assistant captains and policemen, 
all of whom, except the chief, are declared to possess the power of marshals, 
and the chief was to possess the power of a Justice of the Police Court. 
(Laws 1846, page 469, Article 1, sees. 2, 6; Article 2, sec. 2). All these offi- 
cials were, I have no doubt, public officers, and they were moreover city offi- 
cers within the meaning of the Constitution. The Superintendent of Police, 
his captains, sergeants and patrolmen mentioned in the Metropolitan Police 
Bill, are officials of the same character, possessing substantially the same 
powers, and authorized to exercise the same functions as those heretofore 
existing under somewhat different names, and if appointed for the City of 
New York, unconnected with the other territory annexed to it by this aet, 
they should have been elected by the electors of the city, or of some division 
of it, or appointed by some authority of the city.” 


It is not easy to account for the pains taken by the chief to 
establish a position, which he instantly abandons as soon as he 
looks from its heights. 
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The King of France with twenty thousand men, 
Marched up the hill; what then? 

The King of France with twenty thousand men, 
Alack! marched down again. 


But the march and counter march are not without their 
meaning. They are of a dramatic character as well as @ la 
militaire. In well-hued novels, the end of the second volume 
discloses the consummation. The hero or heroine miglit as well 
meet final fate there; but the next volume is necessary, to 
drape the characters, so as to be prepared for the sacritice. So 
the fate of the Metropolitan Bill is made manifest by the chief, 
for he says :—“ But it is not enough to take the case out of the 
provisions of this section,” &c. There is an ominous meaning 
im the phrase, “it is not enough,” which one must be indeed 
stolid not to comprehend. And lest it could be susce ptible of 
doubt, the chief further on sup yplies a pregnant and decisive 
commentary. “If,” he says, “ the case stopped here, we should 
be compelled to hold the act unconstitutional.” Why “ com- 
pelled?” Not unfreque ntly words, inadvertently us ed, even 
where the greatest care is t: aken to avoid it, betr: iy the agencies 
that are dire scting the process of reason, where a prede termined 
conclusion is to be maintained; just as the tap of a drum, or 
the inmotion of a color during a feint in an army, discloses its 
real object. Indeed there is always in a logical mind a tendene y 
to fitness ; and hence without an effort, and even unconscious ly, 
the object at which it is striving, will force itself into a true 
expression, so as to show that it is striving in one direction, 
while the facts with which it deals, and the conclusions to which 
they inevita bly te nd, are compe ‘ling i it towards the op posite one. 
Being = compe lled” to hold that the priz 1c iple he had established, 
about new local offices (be it right or wrong), did not afford a 
sufliciently unobstructed avenue towards his prede termined con- 
clusions, the chief seizes on another : ** The Cons titution,” he says, 
“regards substance and not form,” an old maxim, and true 
withal, which it would be well if he “ regarded” throughout his 
decision; and, therefore, the new “ superintendent” of police is 
substantially the old “chief,” in New York. But, it seems, 


although as to New York he is the old chief, in the county of 


King’s the old chief, in Richmond the old “ marshal,” and 

Westchester the old “ head constable” (those phrases are arbi- 
trary, being used to designate the county police officer), when 
he comes to represent them all in globo, the local characteristics 
of each are absorbed. This is the chief’s practical illustration 
of “regarding substance and not form,” an illustration that 


see 





jn 
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would do honor to the exhibitors of “ wizard patent machines,” 
in the State of Long Island. The new superintendent is like 
unto a cauldron, wherein the county particles of the old officers 
are dissolved, because of the inherent resistance of their ele- 
mental substances. Ile is in fact superintendent “in parti- 
bus,” and but for the well known liberality of Mr. Talmadge, 
he would have spurned the thing as savoring of “ See 
in whose system these are the very words used in appointing 
bishops to imaginary sees. Another thing may be, that the ex- 
recorder absorbs the four ofticers he supersedes - a task which 
no labor of Hercules can equal, considering the bulk and 
solidity of Matsell alone. 

*But seriously—tor jokes in face of this judicial fanfarinade, 
even if good jokes, must be grim—is not the superintendent 
substantially the chief in King’s as well as in New York; is he 
not simil: uly the head police ine in Richmond ; and similarly 
the head police ofticer in Westchester? And if in New York 
his present ap pointment would | ye in * ioe with the Con- 
stitution,” is it not equi al'y soin each of the other counties? 
By what reason then, * regarding substance and not form,” or 
by what juggle is his appointment to the whole four together 
redeemed from such aconflict? Is not the scheme by which it 
is accomplished “ form” or rather pretence? is it not a trick, a 
palpable and gross fraud ? 

It may be worth while here to see how this construction 
tallies with the final judgment in Haydon’s case already, referred 
to, where it was resolved— 


“It isthe duty of the judges at all times to make such construction as 
should suppress the mischief and advance the remedy; putting down all 
subtle inventions and erasions for the continuance of the mischief, ‘ et pro 
privato commodo, and adding force and life to the cure and rem iedy, accord- 


ing to the true intent of the makers of the act, pro bono publico. ” 


That there may be no mistake not alone as to what the 
remedy intended, and the mischief to be oneuanid by the 
Constitution are, but as to the chief’s exact, and well-considered 
conception of them, his own opinion, applied to another branch 
of the case, is here intrdouced :—- 


“Tt has been said that a tendency may be discovered in the Constitution 
toward local administration, and in favor of decentralizing, as it is not in- 
aptly called, the powers of government, and that a policy in that direction 
more marked than in any of our former systems is plainly to be traced in 
several constitutional provisions, This is believed to be true.” 
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If, then, this be true, and that the construction is to be gathered, 
as Lord Cook says, “ex viscenibus acti ;”* if it be further un- 
doubted that “evasions” are to be put down ;+ if acts in “ pari 
materia” must be construed together; and that a word “ ex- 
pounded” in one must be understood in that sense in a subse- 
quent one; and “so of clauses of the same act,t is not the 
ins of Denio in distinct violation of every one of those 
principles, so highly sanctioned and never doubted? And is it 


not honored by being called even a juggle, of a species higher 


than “ thimble rig ? 


The chief’s next effort is directed to establish the power of 
the Legislature to make new districts out of counties. Much of 
this effort is Waste, and waste, too, where great economy of 


strength was needed. Noone contended that it had not. The 
argument was, that the Constitution, having recognised counties 
and towns, and having directed certain local appointments 
within their limits, forbid the interference of the Legislature 
within these limits, and especially forbid the Legis slature to an- 
nul the powers or ranchise confe rred, or divest the rights of the 

inhabitants; and on that exact point he himself thus speaks— 


“ The counties and cities must not only be preserved, but the Legislature 
must do nothing respecting them which will render them less suitable for 
the purposes for which they are recognised by the Constitution.” 


On the same authority the office of the Chief of Police in 
New York “was recognised by the Constitution, and its exer- 
cise defined,” and it is an office which, if alone, “should be 
filled by the pe ople of New York, or conterred by some elected 
authorities thereof.” Is not this act, then, which de “prives the 
citizens of that right, by the juggle of a new district, doing the 
very thing he says the Legislature cannot do? and is he not 
aiding and abetting it in what, according to himself, is usurpa- 
tion and fraud? 

The knicknackery of detail, the game of jackstones by which 
he dribbles away a principle he is “compe led” to recognise, 
will be here left untouched, for his consolation ; for “the Con- 
stitution regards substance and not form.” 

In relation to this matter, the chief assumes that the power 
of the Legislature to make laws i is * ple nary, ” and the restraints 
in the Constitution only an “exception.” This is true of the 
English Legislature, where there is no written Constitution ; 


* 1 Inst., 381. + 3 Reports, 7. O Redm. Cham., 273. 
$+ 4.F.R. 419. Ib. 490. 
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but it is utterly untrue of our Legislature, which exercises not 
an inherent but a conferred authority—conferred by the Con- 
stitution itself, and conferred, as subordinate to the broad gua- 
rantees of personal liberty therein recognised as the basis of our 
form of government. 

But his conclusion is partly just if his premises were true. 
It is this, that “when the benefit of an exception is claimed, 
those who claim it must strictly prove their title.” The rule of 
law is, that if the exception be in the enacting clause, and there 
be a violation of the clause, the party taking advantage of it 
“must prove that the act done is not within the exception.” 

Sut supposing it otherwise, is not the general object of the 
Constitution “ decentralization,” and so admitted and adopted 
by the chief? Therefore the appointment “as the Legislature 
shall direct” is an “ exception,” and a very contemptible “ ex- 
ception, ” too, and, on his own reasoning, proof of strict title 
under it lies on the party invoking its advant: ages. They have 
not done so in this case, for he says the duty was incumbent on 
the others, and therefore, by his proper stand: urd, they are out 
of Court. 

The most formidable principle, “ compe ling” the Court, from 
which the chief wriggles an escape, is this : Whether a police- 
officer be old or ne w—whether he be local or at large—when 
he is “ elected by the people,” the alternative mode of creation 
provided by the Constitution in the three classes of ne em- 
braced in Article X. sec. 2, the principle of election by the 
people becomes vested, and cannot be divested. It involves 
moreover a double right—the right of electors and of elect d. 
To take away the former is a violation of one object of the 
Constitution—* to secure the blessings of freedom ;’—to take 
away the latter is depriving a man of his “rights without 
due process of law,” strictly forbidden by the Constitution. 

This princi iple the Supreme Court did not venture to “ assail:’ 
and having defined it, Justice Denio says, “ This position vende 
be unassailable if it could be maintained that the object of 
poli ce had by any constitutional provision or arrangement been 
errevocably committed to the counties and cities.” What inef- 
fably contemptible twaddle this! To call it a guibble would 
degrade the word. What is it in the Constitution that is “ irre- 
vocably committed?” Is the object of law prosecutions “ com- 
mitted irrevocably” to the county that elects a district t attorney? 
Has that officer any more “ irrevocable” hold of his office when 
elected by the people, than the police commissioner elected by 
the same people and under the same exact direction ¢ The 








Lo 
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chief admits that it is not necessary the Constitution should 
forbid the doing of a thing, for he says if it direct the doing of 
it in a certain way, it cannot be done otherwise ] ry the Legis- 
lature. On the election of the Police Commissioner, his title 
vests by the plain provision of the Constitution, which admits 
of no cavil, needs no supplying, and on its face shows its 
meaning and intent. His title is as sacred as that of the 
District Attorney, and if by such a juggle as this join- 
ing of counties it can be divested, so can that of the other, 


and all the guarantees of the Constitution are at the mercy of 


every partisan who may obtain a seat on the bench. The 
Chief says, forsooth! that “there is nothing in the Constittition 
touching the subject of police.” Pooh! Did the Convention 
asseinble to squabble about police—how many were needed in 
one town—how many in another—what was to be their pay, 
and what their duties? The Constitution is not conversant with 
these petty and pitiful considerations, aims, or objects. Its fun- 
damental objects were the great guarantees of liberty, to 
enlarge public and popular power, and to curb ofticial usurpa- 
tion. It does not regard the detail of laws, but who should be 
vested with their administration, so as to prevent the laws 
themselves from being made the instruments of tyranny. 

So much for the Chief Justice. 

In his associate’s (Judge Shankland’s) opinion, there is no new 
argument, nor indeed old one, for that matter. The inten- 
tion of the Legislature in passing the Metropolitan Act was 
questioned, is ‘the argument. It was urged oe: its object 
was to punish Mayor Wood and the people of New York, 
and that the other counties were added mere sly as a cloak for 
the fraudulent and wilful evasion of the Constitution. Of the 
truth of the charge, the Justice had not proof; but, if true, he 
pronounced it a “high erime in the Legislature, deserving 
impeachment,” and having thus promulgate 1d the anathema, 
he proceeded to place himself under its ban. Here is the 
indictment, framed by himself: 

“ The city of New York is the commercial metropolis of this continent— 
its port is filled with shipping from every clime—its streets crowded with 
residents and sojourners, intent on pleasure, business, and crime; and through 
its gates, into the interior of the State, come swarming myriads of emigrants 
from every kindred, tongue, and people of the Old World. And ae has 
the local authority of that great city discharged its duty of local govern- 
ment to its citizens and the State at large, in protecting them in their lib- 
erty, life, and property? Let the statistics of crime answer, and convict that 
authority either of remissness in duty, or the system of police hitherto in 
force as radically defective.” 
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Thus it will be seen that after condemning the Legislature, if 
influenced by a private motive, he yields to its impulses, and 
adopts its revenge. Would not one imagine that the old seers 
in Heydon’s case, had this Mr. Justice Shankland in their lucid 
eye, through the shadows of coming events, which we are poeti- 
eally told they east before them, when they solemnly enjoined 
judges through all time, to “put down evasions,” resorted to 
for personal purposes / 

It may not be quite out of place here to contrast the grounds 
on which the Supreme Court made the decision, with the 
grounds on which the Court of Appeals aflirmedit. The Supreme 
Court decided that the ottice ot Police Commissioner was an 
office “newly created,” and therefore that the appointment by the 
Governor was not in conflict with the constitution. The Court 
of Appeals held it was not an office newly created, and that if 
the decision were to depend on that point, the Court would be 
* compelled ” to hold the other way. 

Listen to Judge Peabody on the subject of the compulsion, 

which with him i is a compulsi ion deed. 

' “Now, if these offices have been created by law, since the adoption of the 
constitution, this provision authorizes the Legislature to direct the filling of 
them by election or appointment, at their pleasure. The act in question 
became a law ten years after the adoption of the Constitution. The oflices 
created by it, therefore, must have been created long after the date of the 
constitution. But while, as has been said, it is very certain that these oflices 
have been created (if they have any valid existence) since the Constitution 
went into effect, it seems equally clear that they are not city, town, or village 
offices, within the meaning of these terms, as used there, and that the pro- 
vision in regard to offices of those classes therefore does not apply to 
them.” 

That these gentlemen should be so “ clear” and conclusive in 
their opposite “deductions, ‘annot fail to be satisfactory, to those 
who regard their agreement as infallible on the fin: il issue. It 
s plain, however, that either is wrong, and that he is no more 
likely to be infallible when he agrees with the other than 
when he opposes him. Justice Peabody has the advantage as 
a reasoner. His conclusion, since post hoe proptor hoc logic 
came into vogue, is irresistible. It is strong in one to its 
years. The © oftice ” he says, “is newly created, because it was 
created ten years after the Constitution was adopted. Quere: 
What lapse of time after the adoption of the Constitution, is 
necessary before the creation of an office becomes new ? 

With Judge Peabody the second ate - his judgment is 
dependent on the first. “If it is clear,” he says, “ that the office 
is new, it is equally clear it is not a aa or a reas ottice. With 
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Judge Denio it is a conclusive ground that the office was old, 
years being with him a proof of age, as with Judge Pe abody 
they are a proof of youth ; and therefore by ignoring ] -eabody’ 8 
first ground “ accessorium sequitur suum principale,” he takes 
away the whole structure of the judgment which he affirms. 
a must have came to the conclusion that Judge Peabody’s 
judgment was right, because the arguments by which he sus- 
tained it were untenable. 


THE HUNDREDTIL BIRTH-DAY OF LAFAYETTE. 
BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 


(The hundredth birth-day of Lafayette takes place on the 16th of September of 
the present year. We call on the people of the United States to celebrate it as 


a national holiday.—Ez. paper.) 


O’er the mountain and the valley; o’er the homestead and the mast, 
Mighty as the sound of waters let the summons take the blast : 


Let it thunder over Plymouth—let it shake the Southern palm— 
Mingle with the loud Atlantic—break the blue Pacitic’s calm, 


Till Our nation feels the music, to its chainless pulses set, 
Breathing out a boundless choral for the gallant Lafayette. 


What is reverence unto heroes but a reverence unto Him 
Who within His great thought moulded worlds and men and cherubim ? 


Sacred Day! how mighty Freedom, leaning from her mountain-walls 
When the clear, sweet trump of morning to her myriad children calls! 


How she'll smile to see the banner of the hero blest of old, 
Once again, as at red Monmouth, like a storm of stars unrolled! 


How she'll muse on all the glories of the dread, miraculous time 
When with Washington he battled for her own majestic clime! 


How she'll lean to hear the veterans of thet era tell the tale 
Of the insolent foe’s oppression—of the nation’s deadly wail! 


Of the challenge and the onset—flashing sword and pealing horn! 
Lion smote and Eagle soaring—Millions into freedom born! 


Hallowed Day! what myriad blessings to the Hero’s tomb shall fly 
When the rose of God shall open first along thy morning sky— 


When the Nation feels a music, to its chainless pulses set, 
Breathing out a boundless choral for the good, great Lafayett 


New Yor, 1857. 
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NOTES BY A TOURIST. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE BETWEEN AMERICA AND EUROPE: NIAGARA; 
ST. LAWRENCE 5 AMERICAN AND IRISH SCENERY. 


[ wa with ineffable gratification the passage of the bill for 
the junction between the Killarne y and Tralee Railroads. | 
wrote about this some couple of years ago with a prophetic pen, 
and my predictions have been so far verified. 1 shall, I trust, 
see the day when the terminus of such a road will be located 
just two miles farther, at Kilfenora, or in that vicinity, and on 
the very verge of the main ocean for steamers. The landed 
proprietors, the gentry, the citizens of Tralee in particular, in 
tact the populati ion of the county, all have an int erest in this. 
What nature has done for the Isthmus of Panama in the mareh 
of improveme nt and civilization, it has equi ally done for Kerry 
in this respect; and talk of the proximity of Galw: ay to Halifax 

of telegr els too—that may be all very well, particularly as 
reeards Canada, but Canada is not the United States. Articles 
landed there have to take an overland route, provided they are 
destined for that country. Not so by a direct trip from Tralee 
Bay to New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. The establishment 
of such a route will open up a wlanlisete wealth for you all at 
home. Nature has been prolific in her gifts to . The 


Garden of Eden may compare shee to it in point of its gor- 
gcous drapery of green on its picturesque hills, pauineadia and 
rales, Its Lakes of Killarney, of Cara, and everywhere 


abounding in their wealth of every kind of fish. The salmon 
that ean be caught in November or December at Blackstones, 
where 21 spent some of my happier days; the trout, the turbot, 
of the best quality ; the * Reeks,”* at the foot of which I 
partook of the happiest dinner in my lifetime, with one that ] 
was warvaly attached to, who was then on his way from Derry- 
nane to the election of Tralee in 1837, are most magnificent. 
Your bold sea-coast along from the mouth of Kenmare river to 
Kerry Head is so wild too. There is not a big paving-stone from 
“ ° Devil’ s Punch Bowl’+ to Tarbert that I have not seen. 
Reeks,” the highest mountains in Ireland. 

il’s Punch Bowl.” An unfathomable narrow lake, located on the peak of 
Mangerton Mountain, that commands an extensive view of the Lakes of Killarney, 
Kerry coast and surrounding counties, Tourists visit the lakes from 


all parts of Europe and America 


15 
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Nowhere else can be found such gorgeous scenery in all its 
varied beauty, of every hue and color. I have freque mtly been 
at Niagara, and on many of our magnificent American rivers. 
You doubtless have seen the panoramas of these noble tribu- 
taries to the Atlantic and Pacitic Oceans, but still you can feed 
the eye at a glance with more of the rare and varied beauties of 
nature, from the peak of * Mangerton,” “ Connor Iill,”’* or the 
many other places which I often stood upon in mute admiration 
in Kerry, than it would take you a month to hunt after here 
on this immense continent. The Alleghanies are a tremendous 
chain. The scenery majestic—the eye tires upon it—purpled 
at a distance, and it fades away into ly 7 ank nothingness because 
of distance and space, and a telescope cannot have power to 
bring all objects sufficiently near. In many instances you can 
approach the ob ject, but “* Paddy Blake”+ will tell you that 
the object will not approach you. Now if you stir up your 
intellectual, accomp lished, and classic gentry, who are versed 
in the beauties of Homer and Virgil, and all those fine old 
authors that have first trained in our thoughts and ideas ; if you 


give your ente rprising y and industrious merchants and traders a 
hint, to aid them in the simple operation of carrying on the 
track to the terminus I suggest, you will not only be able to 


shake hands with us direct across the Atlantic at this side, but 
like the tourist and the telescope, the scenery, and the o ject 
noticed a while ago, that object (rapid commerce) if we wish 
to see it .or reach it from here, we must touch at Kilfenora 
as the spot that nature designed for the grand depot of tr 
and commerce between America and Europe. Our steamers 
will not run the chance of a dash of one of those little breezes 
that fan the waves on the coast of Wales, in beating down 
against wind and weather, particularly during the winter months 
which breezes have immolated how often! upon the shrine of a 
too avaricious enterprise, many a stout heart and sturdy b 

when the ships could have quietly skimmed across trom the 


ade 


favored spot I have mentioned, after landing their cargoes there, 
and drop us a return without coming in contact with anything 


to obstruct them on their way back, aye, except one o 

Mother Carey's Chickens.” Indeed that old I dy generally 
sends an escort of her “ fantasticals” across with the vessels that 
come over that little domain of hers at either side, and their 
vagaries in dipping on the bottom and top of the waves, are a 


* “(Connor Hill” commands a view of the Shannon and the Atlantic, and other 
attractive localities in that vicinity. 
Paddy Blake.” The celebrated echo on Killarney Lakes, 
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source of entertainment to the passenger on shipbo: ard. But 
let us have that pier, and the lumps of California gold that some 
of you imagine we can pick up from the paving-stones of New 
York and our large cities will soon reach you. <A firs elaie 
teamer would reach from § Sandy Hook to Kilfenora in six or 
seven days! 

But [ was speaking or rather writing of the Falls of Niagara. 
A deseription of them is familiar to us all from our school-boy 
lessons up. IL was much disappointed in approaching them, 
however, because ot the blank salmmMeness,. None ot ‘be al oo antic 
sort of mountain scenery which should be, as I imagined, in 
re of, and merely to escort the tourist to such a mammoth 
rush of waters. These were my first impressions, but that great 
Aut hor who hol Is the unive r'se i! l the oras sp ot his hand, ( esioned 
otherwise through his wisdom and providence, and has placed 
or rather stabled up the falls in a narrow compass, in compari- 
son to their swelling proportions. They are very properly 
ulled, in homage to the Deity, one of the “ Wonders of the 
World.” You do not see them at a distance, and not until you 
each them, and you are then immediately struck with reve- 
rential awe at the first sight. You know the immense height 
from above, and the size of Lake Erie, and the rush of so many 
thousand tuns of water together. This is the outlet from it, and 
it forms then the noble St. Lawrence, that rushes along to the 
Gulf. Its cascades and scenery are immortalized by J/oore, in 
his “ Row, Brothers, Row!” many of whose favorite airs we 
both often sung together with a joyous heart and a sunny smile. 
Niagara has a big family of her own, too, in the shape of little 
falls and easeades, until the St. Lawrence drops you into the 
Atlantic safe and sound, and such a journey! You are pitch- 
forked in one place, headforemost down, over ridges of rocks, 


with suspicious-looking gurg - ng es the rapids in their 
white night-caps, which they wear both night and day, regard- 
less of strangers, and when you get at the bottom and look up, 
you feel somewhat “out of breath,” and bless your stars for 
your escape. In getti tie in a steamer again, should you 


venture up the same ik you feel equally alarmed for your 
safety, and in addition, wonder how any one would h 
audacity to undertake such up-hill work. Well you may, and 
yet, it is a matter almost of hourly occurrence. 

The trip from Niagara and all that you see by the way to the 
Gulf, ast tonishes ft he beholder far beyond these. The bubl 
boiling foam at the end of the Fall, contrasted with the smooth 


glassy appearance of the water—flowing gracefully over—of a 


ave the 


priya 
Litivy, 
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dark sombre hue, somewhat of the beautiful foliage of your ow: 
lovely “ Arbutus,’* gives it a majestic look. The Fall is esti 
mated at 160 feet. But the tourist must view the Falls in every 
shape, both “behind and before.” There is a small house at 
the Canadian side to rig off the curiosity hunters that make a 
venture, and to perform this feat you have to strip off every 

tack upon you, and put ona funny looking bathing shirt and 
he night cap. Imagine a group and sometimes females or 
lady tourists amongst them, all dressed up in this sort of mas 
querade. They would remind you of Shakspeare’s group of 
goblins so beautifully introduc din one of his p lays, preparing 

x their dance or orgies by moonlight. The thing to be seen 
is Indie rous, but you have to go through it, just as ‘the novitiate 
jack tar must pay for the services of the barber in crossing the 
line. A party goes in under this stupendous rush of waters, 
and they extend nearly a quarter of a mile, passing to th 


] rm 


American trom the Canadian shore. he light of day is ac 


+ 


l- 
ally obscured, but you can see a dim glare or glimmer through, 
as you pass ae stealthily on the well trodden pathway of 
crumbling granite, the work of ages, from the frequent resort of 


the pilgrims of cur henbis those tourists who have given us, many 
of them from all quarters of the world, the glimmerings of their 
mighty intellects. Some venture too far, perhaps, become dizzy, 
and the sensation, as the air recedes, you can well imagine. 

It would be easy to lay down the submarine tele ‘raph, if we 
could persu ade the “ Herring Brook” between Valentia and 
Halifax, just to give the same sort of chance to the Company 
to make an excursion of the kind, underneath its waters, but J 
tear this will not occur in our day. W hen you come out from 
such a trip in the hot month of July, you have the advantage 
of having taken a good cool bath, and as my friend “ Father 
Charles ”+ would say, can then relish a “ sniffther ”+ with a true 


‘Arbutus.” An evergreen that grows very where around the lakes of Killarne 
even a m the narrowest crevices of the largest and smallest hanging rocks. It 
fruit is the wild strawberry, and it bears and blossoms in both winter and summer 
together. The crop will nestle and cower beneath the blossom. ‘The fruit is 
fragrant; and the timber when cut up can be fashioned into every variety of 
shape, and is of every hue, both purple, red, yellow, white, and is susceptible of 
a polish, like the purest marble. Card cases, egg cups, knives, forks, tables, back- 
gammon tables, desks, and every description of article that can be manufactured 
fromsuch a wood are hawked about the hotels by every class of persons to be sold 
to the tourist. 

‘Pebbles.” Pebbles of every size and color are taken from the lakes: an 





ithe 


cottages are paved in front with them, in figures and groups Horses, hounds, 
birds, and of eve “y variet ty, formin yictures somewhat lik i art 

+ “ Father Charles.” A very tale ntes d literary clergyman, a a nephi w of O'Connell 
and a great admirer of the picturesque. 


t “Sniffther.” A stiff glass of good hot whiskey punch 
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gusto, and regale yourself on every kind of luxury at the adjoin- 
ing hotel, in true English fashion. 1] spoke betore of her little 
family of Falls, but Niagara, like the renowned Siamese, was 
herself born a twin. There is a spot that divides both Falls 
ealled “Goat Island,” but you certainly can find at “ Puckaun 
Fair ”’* a more epornae le set of customers in that family. I 
never saw a more mi: ye stic or dignitied looking personage of the 
kind than I did once at Killorglan, and looking down om his 
crib, decorated in his ribbons. The immense width of this roll 
of waters outside, keeps you gazing upon them and rivetting the 
eye; and, when the sun }) ri ays upon the foam beneath, the con- 
centrated beauties of the rainbow, that “ 7Zeaven!y Cameleon,” 
all dance and gambol before you. In winter the entire scene 
‘thanges. The heavy frosts hold the Falls for a winter in bond- 


ize, but the beauties are magnified. Every kind of object 
under the canopy of nature, fron O' Donoghue’s Horse* to 
the “Giant’s Cause Way, ra are there betore vou. Some are 


grouped fantastically together, others put on the look of Old 
Neptune himself with his flowing old beard that never was 


touched by the hand of the barber, but in a garb of sparkling 
gold. The sun then adds its hues and dashes of glittering golden 


rilliancy to the entire scene, and you take a “parting look” 
as if with regret, as you move from the scene, hurried along by 
some lackey, whip in hand, to the musie of the heels of some 
Canadian pony, but which, like the goats mentioned a while 


' 


ago, “can’t come it” like one of those “* Iveraghans’’s that trips 


‘ Puckaun Fuir.” A great annual resort of the peasantry, held near the foot of 
the Reeks, and where these animals are sold extensively. It is, however, a fair 
held for the sale of all kinds of cattle, and dues a big trade. 

‘ Puckaun” is the Irish for goat. Perhaps the immortal Shakspeare gave us 
his “ puck,” from this derivation. 

+ “OO Donoghue's Horse.” The Lakes of Killarney are studded in a variety of places 
with rocks ‘uttin r up over the bosom of the waters. and fantastieally al aped of 
very size and form. The “Legends of the Lakes,” by Crofton Croker, giv« 
any humorous tales of goblins, and in relation to these, the superstitions of the 
[rish peasantry are proverbial. ‘There are a variety of such stories told about 


his “ horse” or rock, which really resembles a white horse with rider, at a cer- 
tain distanee, as if galloping over the waters, with all security as though he had 
foot-hold upen the land 

*t “Giant's Causeway.” A well known curiosity on the northern eoast of Ireland, 
which has puzzled the naturalist for centuries. It, too, has its wonders like 
Niagara 

$ “* Iveraghans.” The hardiest kind of mountain pony to be found in the worl: 
and celebrated for their surefoote: Ine ss, They will creep up a track " th 


1 


side of a mountain or hill with all the agility of a goat; and rider on the back; 


get down with equal facility, and are saddle | for lady tourists with no very highly 
inished touch from the maker Perhaps Lady Morgan, the Marchioness this, ot 


+1 


the Dowager that. or the sin mple titled fede of some of our American millionaires 
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you along from “ Cahirciveen”* to Derrynane or Kenmare, or 
thereabouts. What happy associations spring up from this 
allusion. but regrets, too, will follow, and what a destiny de 
you not fill, when [ think of the present condition of that merry 
“ Tara's Uall,” of Kerry. The Head, O'Connell, ruled us 
like a monarch. iiis words in proposing Mr. Mullins for 
Kerry in 1837, are — upon my CmOry as VIV1 idly as 
hat very cy, nl al have but imperfectly described. I have 
eard Glay, ‘ass, Pierce, Webster, Calhoun, Quincy Adams, 
and all the most able orators of the country, brilliant , powe rtul 
debaters, qu lick in repartee, sareastic and withering on occasions 


+ 
i 
| 


in discussion. But I never heard one of them surpass Orc on- 
nell, particularly when delivering these words in 1837 to which 
I refer, his looks, his attitude, his eye, beamed inspiration: 

“IT love Liberty,” said he, “that Liberty that gave to Athens 
all its glory, and to Venice her seven centuries of uninterrupted 
freedom: that Liberty, that chtearitig like the thunderstorm, 
shot across the Atlantic and settled upon the free Re ped lies of 
America.” That was “the speech of his lite,” rolling in after 
sleeping all night on his travel from Limerick. than is 
brilliant as an orator. He dresses up his figures in a beautiful 
drapery, but his is not Irish oratory no more than Webster’s 01 
Clay’s. It wants the beautiful smooth polish of the Irish 
ss brogue.” and he never could se blarney e ike O’Co1 me 
in his element. A London writer comparing tg to another 
eminent man, onee said of him, “ Not like O’Connell, who, with 


the improvidence of his countrymen, flings a young brood of 
1 : * 





naked ae ts upon the world without a rag to cover them. 
I pay this humble tribute to the dead, whom I knew and loved 
might have rode in the same saddle in one of their tours The same may b 
sail as regards the gentlemen’s accommodations in this respect; but tourists 
have to suffer all sorts of inconveniences when they vo ou their try 2 
* © Oahirciveen.” The country town where O’Connell was born. The ruins of th 
edifice are still to be seen just outside the tow: They are distant from Derry 
Abbey some sixteen miles: the prince ly mansion of O'Conne! which he in 
herited from an uncle, with his large estate of D: rrynane, The building is a sort 
of palace, or rather was, for 
“The barp that once through Tara's halls, 
he soul of musie sher 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls, 
As if that soul were fled 
The surrounding gentry, to whom he was opposed in po ities, invariably presente 
him with everything in the shape of presents, when he used to spend his sum 
mer months of recreation among them there. The submarine telegraph is now 


there. 
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ELOISE BIENAIME. 


Nor long ago I was invited by my friend Bontemps, a young and vivacious 


Parisian, to visit with him the celebrated Madame Bienaimé, a woman r puted 


of the demi monde, with whom Bontemps was desperately enamored, though the 
lady was at least fifteen years his senior. He described her in terms so eloquent, 
[ could not restrain a certain curiosity in regard to this paragon of beauty, wit, 


’ 


and savoir-faire ; for the addresse of Madame Bienaimé has given her a celebrity 
eq al to the more desirable fame of her beauty and accomp! shments, Moving 


as I had been, through the dull years of a tedious bachelorhood, in a circle of 
rrave ind “ proper behaved ” women, such as one sees everywhere, l fancied 


that the contrast might be a momentary relief to that ennui which overtakes the 


hahitue of “ good society,” and which had well nigh driven me into a morose and 


unprofitable solitude “Tenorance and vulgarity, the attendants of loose morals 
and dissipation, are never admitted,” said Bontemps, “into the sa/éns of Madame: 
there you, who are yourself mature, will meet only the intelligences of the age 
—In n of letters, artists, wits, your travelled gentry— na word, all the desir- 
a ma, omitting those who betray the ass’s skin. W ednesday and Saturday 


she receives visitors; but I am on the private list,” said Bontemps, blushing in 


his innocent way, ‘‘and you shall go with me to-morrow afternoon. Madame 


sion 18 yours: you wish to m: ke 





“ e at home to us, and delighted to see you; it 1s her desire.” 
[I shall be d& trop, my dear boy,—the oc 1 
vo addresses to Madame; a stranger would deprive you of some agreeable 


contidenees 
. 


Ah! no, mon ami—I am not arrived at such bonheur : Madame I adore, but 


with reverence. Seldom I have the opportunité of kiss her hand. elas ! Ma- 


} 


dat t always interpose accident, cireonstance so it would be mal apropos to 


make von declaration. Always some persone—some dam é¢trangere, artist, friend, 
serviteur—between me and my happiness. Veanmoins, you shall go. Madame 
has solicit the favor of your companie.” 


“ Madame is prudent, discreet 
Vraiment. You will see,’ 
I consented, and the next day, about four in the afternoon, we ascended the 


st fasuperb mansion, well known by the scandalous but, as usual, unjust 
briquet of the Hotel Bienaimé 
a small antechamber on the right of the entrance—waiting while our ecards 


went up—we found two editors and a landseape painter, who had just received a 


te message from Madame, begging to excuse her, as she was positively 
engaged. Bonternps drew himself up with an air of exultation, which was 


from “my esteemed friend, Monsieur Bontemps;” that she would receive hii at 
anv othertime; but ré questing Monsieur——-; that is, myself—to confer the honor 


tantly changed into profound gloom by a little seented note, soliciting pardon 


0 his pre sence. 

l was impressed with the elegance, not to say magnificence, of the interior 
of the mansion, which had been built the preceding year, partly under the eye 
of Madame. Frescoes, pictures, and statues were the principal ornaments, Of 
gilding and plaster work there was but little. A large mirror in the octagon 


P 


} 


breakfast-room, of which I caught a glimpse while ascending the stairs, was bor- 


dered by a narrow strip of gold, included by a deep frame of dark wood, elabo- 
rately carved in Roman crotesq ues. The curtains, carpets, Trescoes, ar d paint 
ings harmonized .so kindly, the interior of this room might be mistaken for a pie- 
ture, were you not assured by other senses of its reality. ‘ Clearly,” thought I, 
“ Madame has extraordinary taste in decoration. She is more than classic—she 


’ 


is picturesque. 
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At the head of the semi-spiral stairs, which were of dark wood, protected by 
a balustrade of the same material, I was shown through an arched doorway on 
the right, and ushered into a small antechamber, furnished like a boudoir, 
richly corniced, frescoed, and hung with small Dutch paintings. Madame 
Bienaimé entered with as little noise as a ghost; the door closed, and we were 
alone. 

“IT am conversing with Mr. ——?” she asked, seating herself upon a fauteuil, 
and signing me to do the same. 

I bowed assent, 

* You will excuse the liberty I have taken,” she continued, speaking with the 
slightest possible accent, “in sending for you. I had a reason.” 

The impression was so novel and unexpected, Madame appeared so serious and 
even severe, I was silent and astonished. Can this, thought I, be the reputed 
Ninon, the gay and dissipated Eldise Bienaimé—the intimate of Madame Sand, 
and the patron saint of the artists? Oh! world, what a liar art thou! 

The woman before me might have reached her fortieth year, retaining the 
beauty and freshness of twenty-one, with the bearing of a matron. Her cheeks 
were not sullied by paint, and her chestnut hair fell in a shower of natural ring- 
lets over a neck and shoulders snowy white. In her eyes—large, soft, and of a 
changeable hue—lay the possibility of every expression. “She is an actress,” I 
thought. “We have our scene to enact. The rd/e of Madame is dignified and 
impressive—mine is to be impressible.” The parts were distributed, and the 
play began. 

She had placed herself in the shadow of a curtain; I, on the contrary, sat is 


the full light of a tinted glass window. It was April, and the sash closed. 
“ Bienaimé is diplomatic,” I thought. “She place s herself in shade, Jest the ex- 
pression of her eyes may betray the insincerity of the part she has assumed. Are 


we to be religious or moral ? The conversation will perhaps touch upon Catho- 
licism ; in any event, it will be artistic.” 

My momentary meditations were interrupted by the lady. “I have seer 
at the house of Mr. Pleasants; but you have forgotten.” ~ 

I tried to recollect, but could not. My old friend Pleasants! a respectal le 


person, an 1 a strict Puritan !—Impossible. Madame Bienaimé could not have 
been there. It was a ruse. I bowed with an unmeaning smile. “ You do 
not remember, then? It is natural: you were a boy; I, a young woman o 
twenty.” : 3 
I risked the usual commonplace remark. 
“The compliment is appreciated,” she rey lied; “but I make no seeret of 1 
age. 


vad Madame has no oecasion to do so, 


” 


“Very well,” she said, smiling; “ you are like all gentlemen: you ars 3 
eased that a woman should appear young at forty; but the fa I | 
youthful when the mind is grey. Let us leave such things to be repeated a 


hundred times by my poor Bbontemps. Was he hurt by my refusal to see him ¢ 

“ T think—yes, considerably.” 

“Tt was unavoidable. Bontemps is much too sensitive.—Revenons, Monsieur 
Twenty years ago, | saw you at Mr. Pleasants’; 1 heard you often spoken of by 
the family. You are still a friend of theirs?’ 

Te 

*‘ They are as usual; and the daughter has never married? She is amiab! 

* An angel of goodness.” 

“ The same as when 1 knew her. We change seldom for the worse, you know 
—often fur the better. Isabelle Pleasants has always devoted herself to good 
deeds. I was at one time an inmate of the house; I lived with Isabelle, and be- 
came passionately attached to her: but during my absence she has not corre- 
sponded with me. Will you allow what is said at this interview to be contiden- 
tial for a time—at least, until I return to Paris |” 
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“ Madame places unusual confidence in me; I must learn to deserve it. 
“* May I then, ask more?” 

“ Anything in my power.” 

“ Assist me to a private interview with Isabelle.” 

lo make matters worse, Madame rose and passed into the other 





I was siient. 
room, 

Assist roué Bienaimé, the social actress, to an interview with a saint—with 
Isabelle Pleasants! But how should I refuse without insult ?—In a few momen 
she returned, and had evidently wept in the interval. 

The tears were still lingering in her lustrous eyes, which resembled those of 
Raphael's Saint Cecilia. She placed in my hands a small miniature, which I 
recognised as that of Isabelle in her youth. “ This Bienaimé,” though: I, “is 
making a bold push for respectability, and I am the cat’s paw. Let us see 
who is the better diplomat. Some runaway; a talented Frencel 
lady’s companion of the Pleasants family—an ex-Lorette, perhaps, who has 
pushed her way in the world, and wishes to be received.” 

Madame will suggest,” | said, coldly, ‘in what manner this interview shall be 


te 
ts 


1 mililiner, or 


con lucted, so that no one may be compromised,” 

A burning blush rose to the very eyes of the beautiful woman, and as the 
heightened color entered the glowing pupils, they grew dark with an almost 
fierce expression; but it was only momentary. In an instant her self-possession 
returned 

A suspicion crossed me that I might be unjust 

Bontemps has given me such pictures of your goodness,” she continued, “I 
have been led already into an error. I have taken too great a liberty; but per- 
haps an explanation may remove the unfavorable impression.” 

‘There was an emotion in her voice which could not be assumed. She has then 


real feelings, at least sincerity, | thought. Let us see. How easy for wit and 
} t ty to seem sincere ! 


My name,” she continued, “was formerly Glinton. I was educated in New 








York, My father is still living. I remember when a child being attended by 
female servants, in the mansion of Mr. Glinton. I was suffered and even encou- 
raged to tyrannize over them, and it seemed to be the pleasing occupation of my 
mother to cherish in mea sentiment of ha izhty Inde pe ndence At table, L sat 
by her side, my Jittle speeches applauded, my appearance noticed in loud whis- 
~ l was mamma’s darli y—her pet, her own little daught r.’ As | grew in 


ure and intelligence, every accomplishment. was procured for me, and nothing 
could be too costly or elegant for the adornment of my pretty self. 

My father maintained a handsome establishment. He was a man of for 
tune, and by his occupation as a barrister, enjoyed what was then a prince’s 


ie. He spoke often of my expectations, and taught me to believe that | 








future husband a fortune worthy of such a family and rank as 


should bring my 
hisown, Family pride was his weakness, and when that was touched, hi purse 
new open. 

\t fifteen I had acquired the manners and habits of fashionable society, and 
assisted in entertaining the guests and visitors of the family. 

* The striking resemblanee which I bore to my father was fré que ntly remarked, 
and it seemed to please him. He was cold and severe, but thoroughly a man of 
the world: ambitious, and devoid of sentiment. I remember only once to bave 
seen him deeply moved. Mr. Glinton was tall and erect; his head almost bristled 
y he was 





with wiry black hair; and his eyes shot forth a sinister fire. Politics 
powerful, not to say formidable; and though no one could claim his friez dship, 
it was dangerous to be his enemy.” 

‘“ }Iave you seen him since your return from Paris,” I asked, becoming already 
interested in the narrative. 

“IT have; but he did not recognise me, Indeed, we are both changed: his 
hair is white.” 
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“ You were then, unfortunately, separated from your family?” 

“ You shall hear all.—Though I was by nature too proud for ordinary coquet- 
ry, it was a matter of course, my parents being wealthy, that I should ave 
admirers, Among the young gentlemen who visited at our house, there was on¢ 
not many years older than I—a youth favored more by genius than by fortune, ay 
distinguished by his talents. The addresses of this man were not disagreeable to 
me; but the haughtiness of my unhappy temper for along time repelled him WI hile 
I met others with eold politeness or conventional gaiety, him I received often as 
an intimate and favored companion ; P rofiting much by his conversation, for the 
sake of which only I pretende d to receive him, but re ally admiring certain quali 
ties which I had reason afterwards to fear and detest. 

‘Archibald Cumming, though but five years my senior, arrogated to himself, 
the address and knowledge of a man of the world. He was about the middle 
stature, slender but powerful in frame, with singular graces of manner and 
sper ch, By paying due respect to the name and boasted honors of the Glinton 
family, he made himself acceptable to my father. Their talk was invariably 
political; Cumming used the patronage of my father for his own advantage, and 
in turn held himself a convenient instrument for the ambition or avarice of his 
patron. He was for that reason distinguished above other guests, and I was 
led to think him agreeable as a prospective or possible son-in-law. 

“At seventeen I had offers of marriage, to which even my parents, with all 
their pride, could see no objection. My father treated my suitors with cour- 
tesy, while he dismissed them with firmness ; by myse lf they were slighted with 
an ineonsiderate scorn, which left me, in a little time, if not wholly without 
friends, at least with so many enemies among men, and so many jealous rivals 
among women, I found my ] osition like that of a conqueror, W hom all hate, but to 
whom all are obliged to bend. Young as I was, the reflection often occurred to 
me—for in the midst of vanity and levity I could reflect and judge—if overtaken 
by misfortune, to whom should I turn for refuge ? 

“ Appreciating the real motives of Archibald Cumming, I soon found that in 
spite of this knowledge, my secret inclination was to favor his suit; my heart, as 
it were, impelling me in defiance of my judgment. J both loved and despised 
Archibald; but the love was a feeble impulse of the woman, the contempt an 
emanation of character. I believed myself to be better, wiser, and purer than 
he ;—but nature had made him a man and me a woman. 

“Our intimacy increased, although | had given him cause to dislike me By 
rarcasms, by sudden bursts of scorn and passion, by vehement charges of unfaith- 
fulness, betraying other passions than the innocent anxiety of love—by all the 
alternations of fondness and abuse, trust and defiance, ] schooled the heart of 
ny suitor to self-control, and opened to him the weak points of my character 
and sex. 

‘ During the interval between my seventeenth and twentieth years, Cumming 
grew ri apidly in favor with my father. Cultivating popularity, he arranged poll- 
tical combinations, of which Mr Glinton was the hero, and was expected to reay 
the advantage. It seemed to be tacitly understood, that in the event of their 
success, I was to be given to Archibald as a reward for his services, 

“ Meanwhile the reflective prin ciple developed itself strongly in my intellect. 
almeat unawares, I became a calculator of the motives of those around me W ith 
the development of this faculty came also an increased contempt ; and the circle 
of my friends was still further narrowed. In truth, I had no friend. The proud 
batad and the humble feared me. 1 was, pardon me, sir, a beautiful young wo- 
man; but it was a greater pleasure then, to realize the advantage, than it now 
is to remember it as a possession of the past.” 

Madame Bienaimé paused in her narrative. “She is, after all,” thought I, “a 
woman, and a vain one;” but with this reflection I was compelled to namit that 
she was still a paragon of elegance, Her features had that rounded loveliness 
which Nicholas Poussin gave to his female figures: they were not sensual, ‘The 


) 
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delicious néz retroussé, the square and marble forehead, the limpid eves, the 
slightly double chin: the comple xion, alternately transparent pale, or ‘suffused 
with flitting shades of carnation, claimed each> their individual beauty and ex- 
pression, and the effect of all wis exquisitely attractive and feminine. " Madame 
was almost petite in stature, and her feet and hands, though not ridiculously 
small, were delicate and finely proportioned. she wore long sleeves, and a dress 
reaching to the throat; but I could divine enough, from the conformation of wrist, 
neck, and ankle, and the outline of the whole, to believe that she was mistress of 
charms which might fascinate colder men than myself. Gradually the thought 
arose, “Could it be that the supposed roué, the Imagined woman of the demi- 
wo ide, 


bearded _—- and questionable lions, living invested with—but not in—an 


whom good society disowned; the patron saint of German musicians, 


atinosphere of scandal, might ee, be, was even probably, an innocent and 
intellivent soul—eccentrie¢, perhaps, but Listiee g her own life in her own way, and 


blameless in the sight of Heaven? Ihad thought her a Camille, coarse and tender 
—I seemed to tind hera Recamier, pure, nite lleetual. and too far elevated above 
the scandalous crowd to pay attention to their comments, or conform to their timid 
rey Isitions, 

While these thoughts or rather feelings, were contending with the vulgar and 
easy suspicions with which I had come armed, Madame Bienaimé resumed her 
narrative, not without a glance at myseif, in which I fancied there was a mixture 
of anxiety and curiosity 

“Proceed, Madame,” I said; “I am sincerely interested in the history 

* Amid this strife of painful emotions, unsettled by dispiriting experiences, I 
had but one motive: the desire to be loved. Strange as it may appear, I derived 
no comfort from the pe tling te nderness of my iother, whom pride obliged me to 
treat with respect. She was a worthy woman and fitted to her position in life. 

“| found her often in tears, and she declined to explain the cause. She would 
embrace me, call me her dear and only daughter, but with these words came 
sighs, and she would turn away, as if in sudden discontent. 

‘IT was not as other children to my parents, Their indulgenee, which was 
excessive, especially on the part of my ‘mother, seemed to be careless: they had 

crets, and I was not allowed the privacy of their chamber. I was rather free of 
the house than mistress of it; I seemed to be allowed and suffered in all degrees 
of favor, every caprice indulged ; as one suffers the annoyance of a lap-dog or mon- 
key. Other parents treated their children with respect; I seemed to be rather 


an object of compassion, My father, without unkindness withheld his confidence, 
as if at some future day he might have to regret it. His conduct was uniform, 
and yet he seemed to have no pleasure in my presence, Insensibly, in my nine- 


teenth year | began to prepare mentally for some sudden and creat calamity, 
which it would require ail my powers tosustain. I withdrew from soc betyy and as 


t 


I became more domestic, the unhap piness of my parents seemed to inere oun 
was impelled to seclude myself, and in solitu: de passed hours of each day in ve 
ing and the study of music. In French literature I was already skilled. The 
manners and modes of thought of the Aes people attracted me. I became 
French in feeling, and indulged the desire to visit Paris. Mr. Glinton had resided 
in Paris for several years previous to my birth, which by my mother’s aecount— 
_—e i spoke seldom and with hesitation of those early days—had taken 
place 1 France on a journey of herself and Mr. Glinten from Paris to Marseilles. 
he is not true that all great secrets are at length known to the world, but I 
believe that in families it is nearly impossible to preserve them through a genera- 
tion. On a certain day, in the conservatory, where I sat reading an essay of 
Voltaire, sereened from sight by the foliage of a jessamine, I overheard a conver- 
sation between my mother and one of her intimate friends, of which I was the 
subject. My mother spoke of the change that had taken place in my habits. She 
justly dread led the influence of my reading ; and while she praised my appearance 
and demeanor, seemed in doing so to solicit sympathy for a grief. Friendly 
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questions were asked. ‘She had no visible cause of dissatisfaction,’ but, 
with a degree of bitterness which surprised me, complained of my want of re- 
semblance to herself. Her friend only laughed; my mother wept. There was a 
silence. 

“There was a trait in her character which affected her treatment of me—a kind 
of artificial—shall I say, absurd piety, which did not interfere with her worldli 
ness, but made her only a formal attendant upon re ligious services. She ec mnpre 
hended nothing of the spirit of religion ; whet goodness she had was a mere 
natural yearning. This religiosity made her believe that to love her child was 
an affair of will and a duty. 

“She described her painful efforts to sustain a true affection for me. How care 
fully she had disguised her feelings, and how she wished I could be married and 
leave her house. 

“The friend listened with unfeigned wonder; but made few comments. There 


Was a mystery, something unexplained. My mother asked her if such conduct a 
mine would not be considered ample reason for dislike, and seemed anxious to 
know whether it would suffice, in the opinion of the world, as a justification of 
her own coldness and withdrawal.. All this was guardedly delivered, and the 
friend much embarrassed by the confidence. 

“The effect of this revelation upon myself was not as painful as | exper ted. It 
served only to strengthen, while it isolated, my character. 

“T bore no resemblance to my mother. Her features were sharp and aquiline ; 
mine, rounded and soft. Her eyes were blue, and her hair a pale auburn; mi 
dark, with a noticeable foreign expression. She rarely understood my sentiments. 
The intim acy wit h Archibald, whom she disliked, was paintul to her. 

“In the summer of my twentieth year, began those events which | d to a eo! 


plete separation between myself and parents. Cumming, by a series of 


political combinations, had accomplished everything for Mr, Glinton, who was 


! r 


now called upon to fulfil his part of the tacit agreement. Meanwhile Cumming 
redoubled his attentions to myself, and in my solitude and real unhap ve | 
allowed him to oceupy the position, and to use thi proper tree loms of an ac | d 
and honorable lover. His character had not changed, but he seemed to ie 
only refuge. 

“Mr. Glinton was no sooner in the full enjoyment of his newly acquired power 


when his demeanor towards Cumming underwent a sudden revolution. I had read 
of the ingratitude of statesmen, and*earing to lose the ae of Cumming, | 
urged him to make immediate ap plication to my father. While we conversed, 
Mr. Glinton entered the room and saw us together iis. brow darkened, and the 
wiry hair seemed to bristle with anger, Archibald rose. and in his own mimi- 


tably winning manner asked the honor of an alliance with the family of Glinton. 
While he was speaking my — regarded me askance, with a cold and repulsive 
look, which I returned with calmness and determinatiot He saw that I could 


no longer be treated as a child; I was demandiaog a natural right and would not 


be refused, 

“When Archibald had finished the handsomely worded speech, there was a 
silence. My father crossed his arms behind him, and paced slowly back and 
forth, with a gloomy scowl, At length he said: ‘Your request, Mr. Cumming, 
does not take me by surprise. I have noticed the rather bold way in which you 
have assumed to be the accepted suitor of my daughter. 

“*T pereeive sir,’ said Cumming, with a sudden and easy change from respect- 
ful to familiar, ‘that the subject is disagreeable to you. Miss Glinton is perhaps 
too young.’ 

“*Too young, Mr. Cumming, for you; who are a man without fortune or posi- 
tion ; promising, I admit, and full of talent, but an adven tu rer, Make yourself 
a position and a fortune, and you may agaim address—’ he would have said 
‘my daughter,’ but my glance met his, ‘as cold, searching, and repulsive as hi 


own, and he said, ‘Miss Glinton,’ 
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His was a nature too wily 


His calmness fortified 
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mine, 


on the instant to renounce everything in his favor. 
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said he, addressing my father in a caleulating manner, ‘it 
ch other.’ 
d the 


2n to with 





iventurer, 





seems we 


other, ‘I presume that on such an occasion at least, IJ 
respect,’ 
yourself, Glinton: I love Eldise and am resolved. 


and that sort of thing, why, as I have expe nde 1 several] 
il be for 


As for 


much saaéa 

















years in procuring honors for you, it wi me, in view of my 
experience and connexions, to obtain as much, or more for myself. You can 
give me your daughter or nét: it is peace or war between us; treat us bot! 
well: give her to me quietly with a handsome allowance, and I remain your 
friend ; refuse, play the brute, as you do sometimes, and I will pull you down as 
fast as I have built you up. Isit a bargain?’ As for family, I am a Cumming— 
you only a Glinton; I shall make an excellent and serviceable son-in-law, kindly 
used: otherwise, a disagreeable one.’ r 
‘““Mvy father was thunderstruck by the tone and insolence of Cumming’s attack, 
His rose to the rescue and summon d anger to his aid. ‘Out of my house 
si timed. ‘Dare vou insult the man of whom you ask such favors 
I knew you for a tool and a villain, but you have shown yours f a fool and a 
madman. Begone, I say!’ 
Cumming, who w as standing near me, betrayed no agitation. a kind 
and sweet smile he held out his hand to me ‘Farewell ther he said 
I fear I have compromised you with your father. As for me, I cannot dis 
ble. We have been badly used, Eldise.’ 
‘I will go with you,’ I exclaimed starting to my feet 
** Vou shall go,’ said or rather roared my father, foaming with violent 
rage. ‘Off, seoundrel! be off with you! : 
[ made no answer, but placed my hand in Cumming’s, who smiled triumph- 
antiy 
You see,’ said he, ‘the girl has a noble spirit; we are well mated, I Luty,’ he 
added, keeping my hand and leading me towards the door. I glanced at the 
window and saw a carriage standing before the house. Had Cumming antici- 
ed all? His prescience amazed me; his steely hardness and indifference, the 
t lands iperior method he had taken to force an jus ity of pos tion: his pro- 
tecting manner, and the calm co ge with w h he met the anger of a man 
who had always regarded him as a too ull these things suddenly issumed th 
heroism, and I seemed to love him with intensity [I no longer ha 
al ner 
Stay,’ said Glinton, suppressing his passion and retiring as if to control him- 
self. He beckoned with his hand. He could not speak. At length the words 
burst again from his livid lips. ‘Stay, fools, I have a secret to tell you. It is 
I tant: vou had bette hear sg 
H l, rather than sank, upon a sofa, I returned and stood before hit 
‘Come back, C ting,’ continued my father: ‘ the secret Is ‘ 1 of ye 
( ¢ came slowly, and stood near us 5 
That ly ‘father, slowly and low voice, pointing to with 
nery finger, ‘is nota Glinton. } Archie ( I shed to be 
1 wit n a opted el bi vy! elf to 
{ ‘ ‘3 some begvar’s brat, bevott cy 
a sit rtu luxury. Take her, Archie; 018 an 
adventure uw 1) and ‘poor Mrs. Glinton much relieved 
As —I have been intending these many years to be rid of hi 1 would 
| her away,but for pity. Read this.” He then drew fort] da 
paper to Cumming, who unfolded and read it, and passed it to me in silence 
it was in French, dated Dijon, July, 1S— 
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“* Received from Madame Marguerite Glinton, Americaine, the sum of five hun- 
dred frances; in return for which, I have intrusted toher care and motherly 
kindness my daughter, Eloise, aged twelve months, weaned. 

“« ELéise Demarest, bonne. 
“< Signature attested, &e.’ 

“| would have returned the paper to my father, but Cumming with a 
movement quick as thought took it from me. 

“*That receipt, sir, if you please,’ said ag sharply, in his law voice. 

“ «By no means,’ responde d the other, with a cold Jaugh. ‘ There is no oceasion 
for this, for Mrs. Glinton will always take pleasure in testifying that, after 
adopting this girl, giving her a costly and useless education, and assuring all the 
world for nineteen years, that she is the child of yourself and wife, you have 
together turned her out of doors, denied her freedom of marriage, driven away 


+ ial 


her only protector, and denouneed her as a beggar’s brat, bought like a slave. 
Farewell, great and good man; you see the seale has already turned. Come 
Luty; in going you violate no father’s command.’ ; 

“Why was it that a thrill of pity caused me once arain, as we pe ssed out of 
the room, to look back ? Lar ge tears were rolling down the rugged cheeks of 
him I had venerated as a father. He gazed after me with remorseful and | 
tent eyes, and I seemed to see in them something of paternal sorrow, His lips 
quivered, he rose as if to follow, but sunk back again, covering his face with his 
hands. 

‘Cumming hurried me away. We entered the carriage, and for the first 
time for years, | wept; but these tears did not relieve the grief that almos 
crushed my heart. 

‘We drove on through several streets of the city, until I ceased to recognise 
i houses, It then flashed over me, by I knew not what intima ion, that my 
relation to Archibald Cumming had been changed, almost reversed, by the d 3- 
closure in regard to my parentage. I was no longer a woman of family, the 
heir of influential parents, but a dependent outcast, without friends, relations, 





or the means of livelihood. Inthe society where I was educated, much could 
be learned of the dangers that surround the friendless and the feeble of my 
own sex. My confidence in Cumming had never been great I knew that he 


was ambitious, and in many things regardless of conscience or of honour. 

“ Leaving the house of Mr. Glinton under the protection of this man, if I 
entered any other but one where I was known, without scandal, under the 
eyes and in the company of persons equal to those whom I had left, my reputation 
would be lost. Friends, | had none, Not one oft Mr. Glinton’s fashiona le 
acquaintances would receive me, as Cumming’s protégé. 


so] remembered when a ehild, having been taken to the h mise of Mr. Plea 
sants, and with an emotion of security, I resolved to throw myself upon his 





protection. It is not necessary for me to deseribe this admirable man, whose 
soul, tempered equally by prudence and tenderness, expands continually with 
the warmth of a genial char ty. Iremembered the pure and saintly I elle, 
my equal in age, and rank, but in all virtues my superior They would 


receive the poor outcast; they would believe her; would even provide out of 
their abundant we ‘Ith without stint, for her necessities; and better still, would 
enable her to become independe nt even of themselves. 

“ While I was completing this de 
an obscure part of the city. Cumming smiled furtive ly as he announced to me 
that in this house, which he said was his own, I should be seeure under his 


1 


rn, the carriage stopped before a house in 





protection. I then told him of my resolution, and was not surprised at the cold 


] ‘ ' 


and even angry manner with which he received it. Seeing me resolute, how 
ever, he leaped hastil y from the earriage, closed the door, and ordered the 
coachman to leave me at Mr. Pleasants’. ‘I will call to-morrow,’ said Cumming. 


} 


as the carriage drove away. The tone of his voice alone would have made m« 


distrust him. 
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“Through life I have been guided in important actions by impulses so sudden 
and irresistible, they have seemed to me the suggestions of a good genius. 
These have sometimes led me into situations of apparent danger, but in their 
final result I have imp icit faith. 

“T was kindly and courteously received by Isabelle Pleasants, who wept with 
unfeigned sympathy, when, almost without emotion 1 related my painful history. 
We were only once playmates in childhood, but she was 


acquaintance. Mr. Pleasants gave his consent to my remaining, and I was con- 
t 


lad to renew the 


vv 


ducted to the chamber of Isabelle, and told by her to use all heat it contained 


, 
and her purse beside, as my own. 

* Love at first sight is not the only passion of quick birth. Anger, jealousy, 
hatred, the sense of insult, the discovery of faithlessness, the motives of avarice, 
and the ideas of genius, flash through the brain and heart with the suddenness 


of lightning. There are even friends ships, however slow the after growth of 


these, which arise at view. So was it with the friendship of Isabelle Pleasants 
and myself. She gazed continually upon my eyes, that day, and at night would 
not let me go from her. Again, and again, she kissed me with simple kindness, 
and begged to know wherein she could be of service. For the first time in life 





l recognised the power of affection in a pure and pious heart. 
‘The next morning Cumming came early. I suppressed all signs of my hs ap pi 
ness, the first delicious fruit of new found liberty and love, which deviated 
fur expression in my countenance. I met Cumming with a composed air; 
extended my hand to him, but withdrew coldly from his warmer salutation. I 
thanked him for his friendly defence of me, seemed to forget the meditated 
tre chery, and declined his further assistance. He was disturbed, and pressed for 
al explanation. I replied by intimating a wish tl t 


hat our acquaintance might be 
discontinued. It could be of no benefit to either 


Archibald regarded me attentively ; his eyes seemed to cling to mine with 
a cold eagerness. Had it not been for a new sense of the power of goodness 


which animated my will, and gave me the power of resistance, I should have 
failed. But the spirit of Isabelle Pleasants had entered into fellowship with 
niine, and seemed to hover near me with a prote ‘ting influence. 

‘ At length his regard seemed tobe exhausted. ‘The bold glances became timid 
and abased, 

‘ Eldise,’ he said, in a voice modulated with an art which disguised the false- 
ness of the tone— Eléise, for this cold and cruel repulse I have wasted my best 
years in vain endeavors to deserve your favor.’ 3 
" “Vou had many motives,’ 1 answered; ‘love was the least. Ambition, 
power, ind fortune were stronger stimulants than love.’ 

‘A flash of satisfaction passed over his features, and he again looked at me 
confidently. I had yielded to him, he thought, the key-note of persuasion—had 
disclosed the secret cause of discontent. He had only to persuade me of his sin- 
vy, and all would be well. Subduing more and more the natural fierceness 
of his spirit, he replied, with well-affected timidity—‘ Intelligent as you are, Eléise, 
ean you then have mistaken the cause fer the effect—love for ambition? It was 
love that made me ambitious, and not ambition that caused my love. 

‘[ was struck with the seeming justice and subtlety of the defence. I had, 
ien, admitted a bond of connexion - 8 too, had been to bl me, Ne cessity had 
forced me, too, to seek a protector in him; and for the time I had mistaken a 
feeling of dependence for an unselfish affection. Might not that noon becomea 


true bond ? Was he to blame for asimilar fault? Was it not better for two who 


4] 
| 





understood each other, both worldly, both faulty, to make one life and by for- 
giving and being forgiven, establish a true alliance? Was there no possibility of 

good in that? 
To intimate a suspicion of his honor at such a moment would be ungenerous, 
You can come to-morrow,’ I said. ‘ At present it is impossible for me to 


speak.’ He left me without raising his eyes or bidding farewell; a ruse that 
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nearly conquered my feeble will. Cumming had learned the homely maxin 
that ‘with women and doors it is best to use gentleness.’ Had it not been for a 
latent fear of dishonor, I should have yielded then. 

“ An interval of several days elapsed before he again presented himself; and 
this time he came armed with an indifference that was natural to him, or at 
least easier to assume than mock humility. Was it that these sudden and unc 
pected changes served to pique my curiosity? I became nervously anxious te 
know his real feelings towards me. I was mortified with the show of a cheerfu 
scorn, which seemed to hint the existence of interior resources, deeper an 


stronger than | cou d concelve, It Was not a humble imam rato, but one whic 


could even live without me—distressing thought !—whom I was rejecting. 

He inquired kindly about my prospects, wished to know if he could be of 
service; talked like an elder brother; spoke of himself as if he bad already 
learned fortitude, and scorned to solicit either of love or fortune favors not freely 


offered. He had learned, he said, seeming to speak only of other prospects, ‘ to 


wait and hope. 

** Moved by new and painful emotions, I found that the tears were stealing 
into my eye s. ] longed to express the struggling sympathy. We were indeed a { 
sister and brother in misfortune. His eyes sought and dwelt upon min Jie 


held out both his hands with a smile. 

“While I allowed Archibald Cumming to fold me again to his heart, while his 
lips impressed a kiss upon my forehead, an imploring and passionate voice sounded 
in my thoughts. It was the voice of my father, who ayy 

of our separation, Ret ming to entreat me not to yield myself to his creat ene my— | 


to one who lived only to destroy him, and who had begun the work of ruin by 


—- 


eared, as at the insta 


attempting my dishonor. 

“«There is one imperative condition,’ I said, withdrawing from his embrace, 
‘and that is, that you forgive my father, forget Ais injury to you, and your own 
hatred of him.’ 

“*Eléise, you have no father!’ he exclaimed, with an accent fierce and natu 
ral. I saw at once the folly and weakness of my conduct. I was again free and 





self possessed. 

“* Vou will, then, follow revenge?’ 

“* While I live.’ 

“*Why do you hate him?’ 

“Because he wished to destroy both you and me—because,’ he continued, 
bursting into ungovernable rage and curses, ‘ because | hate him for his ingrati 
tude; his contempt. Fool—dog that he is—J, to be a tooi, used and rejecte 
cheated, scorned, and the dishonor of his house thrust upon me, with contempt 
J, Archie Cumming, his main help, his builder, master, brain and hand; he ma ' 
treat me; He! Life itself is not long enough for revenge. And you, Eléise, 
whom he calls a “beggar’s brat, nursed in idleness and luxury,” vou, intelliger 
far-seeing as you are, allow this hoary tyrant, this Turk, to thrust you from h 
roof, throw you upon the compassion of the world.’ : 

“* And,’ I added calmly, ‘upon the honor of a Cumming.’ 

“ Cumming saw his error, but it was too late to recover the lost ground. 

“* Eléise,’ he exclaimed, ‘you are a woman without heart; insensible to in, 
as to kindness.’ 

“* And therefore the less fitted to be a companion to you, Archibald.’ sf 

“The old sinister smile crept over his features; the cold eyes glistened with a 
chilling lustre. 

“* My honor,’ said he, ‘is one with my success.’ 

“* You are then as much my enemy as you are my father’s?’ 

“* You mean to say that I have failed in this instance. Well, Eléise, I accept 
the alternative. You have rep lled me often, first as an honorable lover, and 
afterwards, again, as a lover. I say, then, as I said to him, let the issue come 
Too much has passed, it seems, to make love possible. But,’ he added, gradual! 
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assuming the natural familiar manner which had so enraged my father, ‘there 
are other motives than love; and if you are not susceptible to them, still you may 
feel their consequences in others. Farewell, Miss—Miss—what shall I cail 
you,’ said he, laughing in his gay style. 
“*Demarest is my name, sir; the name of my mother.’ 
‘Well, good day, Miss Demarest. We shall see whether a man’s wit or a 








n’s will is the stronger; prosperity attend you.’ 
‘Searcely had [ recovered from the shock of this interview, when my fortitude 
was again tried and my pride wounded more deeply than before. A paragraph 


appeared in the scandalous journals of the city, whi ich described the elopement of 
Miss Eloise Glinton from her father’s house, in ¢ ompany with some perso! unknown, 
who had taken her to a lodging in a suspecte d neighborhood. That the young 
lady had not since made her appearance in socie ty, but was probably living under 
an assumed name. Charitable persons were ‘earnestly desired’ to set id information 
of her whereabouts to Mr. Glinton, ‘who,’ it was added, ‘was in great affliction 
for the loss of his only daughter and heir.’ 

‘The wicked ingenuity of this publication, in which I recognised the work of my 





own and my father’s enemy, gave promise of a long continued and remorseless 
persecution. I could make no defense without exposing the weakness and cruelty 
f my father, whom it was impossible for me not to honor as a parent, notwith- 
tanding the treatment I had received from him. Isabelle and Mr. Pleasants, at 
ny earnest entreaty, promised to keep silence. It was necessary for me to hurry 
my departure from the city. A lady going to Paris with her chil required 


such services as it was in my power to render. After my Jast interview with 











Cumming, I adopted the name of my real mother. I was now known only as 
Eléise Demarest. 

‘During the first year of our residence in Paris my knowledge of the French 
language and the facility with which I adopted the tone and habits of the Pari- 
sians, gave me influence with my employer, who was of a generous but indolent 
temper. She even allowed me ‘the unusual privilege of assisting her to receive 


isi itors, and from the rank of a governess I gradually assumed the position of a 
friend and companion. A tolerable voice and some knowledge of music enabled 
me to draw to her salons a society to which she aspired, but was unskilled to 
entertain. I mean the society of artists and litterateurs. I was French by nature, 
artistically educated, and did not wish to be yon for any adventitious 
advantages. I became popular; my society was sought by persons who adorne d 
wealth and rank with taste and intellect. It was soon in my power to secure & 
position. In my twenty-second year I accepted the frie: 1dship and establishment 
of Monsieur Bienaimé, a gentleman of good famaily, whose subsequent death left 
me sole mistress of an ample fortune. 

‘You wish to make a delicate inquiry. No, lam ignorant of that rare happiness 
which only love can confer. L comprehen: d it onl 








ly by instinet. It was a point 
of cuadaaaay between Isabelle and myself. We are defective; pe thape 
unhappy ; but it is our destiny and we are resigned,” said the beautiful Bienaim: 
regarding me with a smile so ravishingly sweet and simple, my heart bounded 
with delight. But it was the delight only of admiration and respect ; sentiments 
whic h may follow but rarely precede the passion. 

“ Will Madame allow me toe xpress my desire 4o fulfil every wish whick she may 
have formed in regard to Isabelle Pleasants?” I said, feeling now thoroughly 
ashamed of my unjust skeptic ism. She thanked me and proceeded. 

Soon after my marriage an op portunity occurred of visiting Dijon. A poor 
woman named Eléise Demarest had forme rly lived there, but for ten years or more 
nothing had been seen of her. The hotel keeper informed me that there was a 
small cotte ge in the suburbs formerly occ upied by her. ‘It was a singular cot- 
tage,’ he said, ‘unlike any other in the vicinity.’ _— emotions too painful to 
describe, I stood at last on the threshold of my “birt thplace, the home of my mother. 

passed from room to room, followed by a talkative woman who wearied me 


lo 
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with gossip about the occupants who had preceded her. But my emotions 
were intensified by discovering that the house was not French, but American in 
structure. None but an American could have designed it. 

“This revelation engendered a strange and terrible suspicion, which it became a 
necessity of my existence to establish or dispel. To secure possession by pur 
chase of my mother’s homestead and my own birthp lace was not difficult. 

“On my return to the hotel one day, after giving orders for the restoration of the 
house and garden, the landlord informed me that a negociant had just come from 
Paris, who, like myself, was making diligent inquiries for one Eléise Demarest, 
‘original occupant of the American cottage at Dijon.’ The man was pointed out 
to me, and I recognised in him a police detective of Paris. I sent for this man 
His object in coming to Dijon was publicly known. 1 offered to double his 
reward if he succeeded, and added a douceur to be permitted to see his memo 
randa. The application was successful. He showed me a memorandum book on 
one page of which was written in a handwriting which I shuddered to recog 
nise :—‘ Eléise Demarest—daughter of an Italian artist at Dijon, who died leay 
ing her an orphan—became the mistress and ae keeper of a Mr. Glinton, an 
American, unmarried, who resided two years in Dijon and Paris: returned to 
America; married and brought his wife with him to France. Child by Elise 
Demarest, twelve months old, adopted by Mrs. Glinton—she being ignorant of its 
parentage. Eliéise Demarest, the mistress of Glinton, supposed to be still living, 
resided several years in the American cottage, until the annuity sent her from 
America was suspended. Disappeared. Is said to be a blonde—eighteen years 
of age at the time of the adoption of her daughter.’ The handwriting was that 
of Archibald Cumming. 


“Six hours after his arrival in Paris, Cumming had sent the agent in search of 
evidence to assist in the ruin of my father. So much more prompt than those of 


love are the motives of revenge. Only four years had elapsed since C umming 
and my father became enemies. Alre ady the younger man had risen to eminence 
He was the manager of a secret. mission for your government. 

“ My mother was still only forty-two years of age. I had reason to hope that 
she yet lived. I returned to Paris, and there heard much of Cumming, who im 
pressed all with the brilliancy and tact of his conversation. We recognised and 
silently avoided each other. My mother had meanwhile been traced to Mar 
seilles, and back again to Havre; at both places she had attempted to get a 
passage to New York, but failed for want of means. Month after month | pro- 
secuted the search in Paris, to which city she had returned from Havre. Several 
persons named Eldise Demarest were discovered, but not the one we were in 
search of. 

“ ¢ One third of our lives,’ s: ays Goethe, ‘ is controlled by accident,’ but I be 
lieve that many events which seem to us accidental, result from powers unknown 
to us, working consciously in our favor or against us. That my mother is now 
living with me under my own roof is ody the bienfaisance, the well-doing of a 
beneticent power. 

“In spite of my father’s unnatural treatment of me, the filial passion burned 
strongly in my heart. I had established ac orrespondence with a trusty agent 
in New York, who informed me of all that happened in my father’s family 
At length I heard that Mrs. Glinton had died suddenly, on the receipt of certain 
attestations sent to her from Paris by ‘an unknown hand,’ through which 
she learned that her former adopted child, who had left her house in company 
with a seducer, was the natural daughter of her own husband. 

“ My correspondent, in a guarded and respectful manner, intimated his own 
knowledge of certain combinations formed against my father; whose high posi 
tion had not saved him from calumny. He was ch: arged with criminal corrup 
tion in his public life; with the exile and ruin of hiso nly daughter ; with hav ing 
eaused the death of his wife. To these were added intimations of a determination 
on the 'part of his ene mies—against whom he was contending in sullen despair— 
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to gather from his past history evidences of fraud and criminality, and with these 
to drive him be: yond | he pale of public sympathy and eredit. Foremost in the 
rank of his enemies stood the former friend and ally, Archibald Cumming; now 
a person of mark, with all the appliances of wealth and popularity at his com- 
mand. It was needed on his part only to bring forward a witness to his cruel 
accusations, and the work of ruin would be accomplished. Mr. Glinton would 
then fall at once from his pinnacle of honor, and become an outcast, as he was 
already a ban krup t. 

After comp yleting the secret arrangements necessary to secure my father from 
poverty, I resolved upon a journey through Switze rland, in company with some 
artist frie nds whose socie ty was alws ays agreeal ble to me. 

‘Why is it that, since my first interview with Isabelle Pleasants, my life has 
been almost an unrufiled tide of h: appiness and pea et Not even inthe two years 
of my formal married life did anything occur to interrupt this gol: len stream.” 

“ Happiness is not earned,” I exclaimed, interrup ting the charming narrator, 
whose eyes gave mine a sympathetic glance ; “it is the free gift of heaven.” 

“This j journey was pe rhs aps the most pleasurable of my life. The air, the sky, 
the earth itse If, all whom I met, or who conversed with me, seeme d to be angelic 
messengers sent to offer me came some new joy. The hope of fin a my mo- 
ther, and, if possible, to share wit h her a portion of my own content emed to 
be the groundwork of my satisfaction. 

“ Our party consisted of four persons, two friends of my own sex, and one a Ger- 
man art-student, who went as ourcompanion and protector. As our carriage was 
entering one of the defiles of the lower Unterwalden, I saw in front of me two 
persons on horseback, in one of whom I recognised the square shoulders and 
masculine bearing of Archibald Cumming, His companion was the police detect- 
ive whom I had met at Dijon. To be recognised by Cumming was to be de- 
feated in my search. 

“ With a suitable apology to my companions, I ordered the carriage to return, 
and procured two horses at the inn—one for my German friend and one for my- 
self In two hours’ time we had again overtaken Cumming and his ¢ ym panion. 
The latter person lagged in the rear to learn who we might be that followed 
him, Bidding my companion ride slowly, I pushed my horse, and overtaking 
the detective at an angle of the road, beckoned to him to joinme. He did this 
without being ee by Cumming, who was farin advance, and as we turned 
aside we were hidden from his \ iew. 

“* Were you not liberally paid,’ said I; ‘then why have you deserted me ?’ 
By order of the Government, Madame.’ 

“ «Cumming has done this? 


a 


1 ©s., 
“* And you have discovered the whereabout of Eléise Demarest?’ 
‘I have.’ 

*** Tlow much, then, for the information?’ 

“* Madame will not betray?’ 

“* Of course not. It is you who betray, not I.’ 

“* Five thousand franes.’ 

“* Very well; give me the information in writing.’ 

Impossible! Madame must confide in my honor. I have an order for the 
arrest of Madame Demarest. She is in a cottage not five miles hence. I shall 
take her to Paris. She will then go to New York with Mr. Cumming. I will 
notify Madame of her arrival in Paris.’ 

And you will be secret ?’ 

“ The detective bowed, placing his hand on his heart, and rode away. 

“T tore rather than rode back to the hotel, and leaving my companions to 
pursue their journey alone, set off for Paris immediately, making them promise 
to give no information to any person of my return. The second night after my 
return, the detective prese nted himself. 
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‘*Madame is ill,’ he said, looking at me with surprise. For a week I had 
neither eaten nor slept more than enough to sustain life. 

“ * Ts she here?’ 

“ * She waits in the ante-chamber.’ 

“¢*Ts it the person I seek ? 

“ «The same—this time there is no error.’ 

“* Does she know her daughter is living?’ 

“ «She knows nothing.’ 

“T placed the five thousand franes in the hands of the detective. He retired, 
and a moment after, a fair, sad-looking woman entered, dressed in the costume 
of aSwiss bonne or nurse. I asked her to be seated.” 

The large eyes of Madame Bienaimé became suffused, and tears irrepressible 
rolled down her cheeks. She paused, sobbing. 

“ Pardon, monsieur,” she said, “ c'est le réve de ma vie qui s’accomplitt. 

“It was great happiness,” she continued, smiling through her tears—“ it was 
great happiness to see my poor bonne, my own mother, looking so fair, so beauti- 
ful. I maintained, however, great composure of manner,” she said, bursting into 
another fit of sobbing and tears—“ great composure of manner. I did not weep 
at all,” she said, quieting herself, and wiping the tears from her eyes. 

“Tt was such wonderful happiness, sir, to have a mother. She was a blonde 
still, but her features were of beautiful Italy. She looked at me with a quiet 
wonder. 

“ * Your name,’ said I, ‘is Eléise Demarest ?” 

“She assented. 

“* And you are going to America?’ 

***T am, madame.’ 

““* Do you believe, then, that he will receive you again?’ 

“* You take-an unusual liberty,’ she said, rising with a cold and dignified 
manner. ‘If madame has no further business, I had better retire.’ 

“Twas charmed with this haughtiness of my mother: it inspired me with 
that secret veneration which is necessary to filial love. 

“ * Pardon me,’ I said; ‘when you have heard all, you will forgive all. Iam 
well acquainted with the family of Mr. Glinton.’ 

“She seated herself again, pale and listening. 

“ € You knew Aim, then? 

“ *T have known him since my childhood.’ 

“¢ Are you his friend?’ she said, with an inquisitive and chilling glance. 

“*His and yours, You do not yet know my name? 

“ «No, madame.’ 

‘* * Before my marriage it was Eléise Demarest.’ 

“ A flash of secret recognition, like lambent lightning, passed over the face of 
my mother. She became paler, but did not move or speak. Her regard wan 
dered over my person. 

‘*Tam the a lopted daughter of Mrs. Glinton: it became necessary for me to 
leave the family of Mr. Glinton. I then assumed the name of my mother.’ 

“* Where were you born? 

“* At Dijon, in the American Cottage. I was sold by my mother to Mrs. 
Glinton. 

“*Tt is false, Eléise!’ exclaimed my mother, rising and coming towards me, 
her arms outstretched and her face convulsed with the maternal passion. ‘I was 
miserably ill, and signed something—a paper, and you were taken from me, 
under promise of return. It was a base and wicked deception: I will not go back 
to him!’ 

“ * Remain with me, then, mother; we will comfort each other.’ 

The beautiful narrator again paused in her story, and I was left to imagine 
what she found it impossible to describe. 

“ Did not Cumming, then, betray the secret of your parentage in Paris?” I said. 


” * * ~ 
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“No; it would have been dangerous for him to breathe a word against me 
there, nor did it suit the purity of his malice, if 1 may so express it, to give me 
the advantage of a romantic history. He discontinued the pursuit in Paris, 
learning, what I wished him to know, that I intended to return with my mother 
to New York. On my arrival here, many years ago, in company with my mo- 
ther, I sent for Cumming, and reproached him for the continued and insatiable 
malice of his conduct. With mild persuasions I strove against the bitterness of 
his spirit, and obtained at last an amnesty for my father. Vengeance was sati- 
ated, and the avenger weary of pursuit. Death overtook him unawares, in the 
midst of his prosperity, and his last hours were passed in penitence and reconei- 
liation with myself.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“T have never made myself known to him. It would have been too painful 
for both. There was no bond of union betwixt me and him. Soon after the 
death of our enemy, I returned to France, This is my second visit to New York, 
and here I shall remain for a time.” 

How the father of Eléise, aided by the secret bounty of his daughter, re- 
covered in some degree his position and respectability, not knowing by what 
means he was sustained ; how to this day, passing the “ Hotel Bienaimé,” in 
—st street, the old man, white haired and stooping, looks up wondering at its 
magnificence, ignorant that the much-scandalized lady of the mansion is his 
rejected and ill-used Eléise ; of these things I shall make no history, since they 
were not included in the narrative of my friend. . 

[ assisted at the private interview between Isabelle Pleasants and the beauti- 
ful Bienaimé. The old friendship was renewed. The affair leaked out through 
the jealousy of the unfortunate Bontemps, who has denounced me as a traitor, 
both in love and friendship. Sareastie and witty observations pass currel T upon 
the three of us; but in spite of these, the Pleasants’ family have arranged a travel- 
ling party with Eléise and myself: we are to visit Switzerland, What may after 
take place, heaven only knows. Madame is willing to endure the irksome for 
malities of another marriage, provided the officiating clergyman be a French 
priest. Singular taste !—but then she is naturally eccentric. 


W. 
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ALGIERS. 


A LETTER FROM A NEW YORKER TO HIS FRIEND. 


Acrers, May 28, 1857 


rpay I was invited to catch monkeys! So you may suppose I have lef 
“eat capital does not contain many ol the same pectes, but 
different means must be resorted to, to gain the same @ id. ‘| h se J reier to 

to be fonnd in the mighty Atlas, from whence I have just returned I de ied 
th. inv ation, howeve rs "as being rather cruel for my taste i. 
trusts her young a nt alone, but always carries i 
curious sight to se leap from tree to tree without the leg 





Y ESTE 


Paris—not that the gt 

















eharge In this wi: he is shot, and the little one allows itself t 
rather than desert it ‘ent. Can we not gather a moral even from the life of 
apes? But let me change the subject, and tell you that Lam in the Paradise of 


the world. No pen can describe its beauties, and it must be seen to be fully ap 
preciated. We returned yesterday from a journey into the interior to Baftrick 


BI lah and Me liah, the latter several thousand feet above the level ot th sea, 





in one of the chains of the great Atlas. Blidah, at the foot of the lesser mount 8, 
is a perfect orange grové Here we are travelling for i d 
successions of roses, violets, cactuses, oranges, figs, and s i the 
ascent to Mediah—such a change! A winding roa ! gorge of the 
Chiffa, crossed nearly a dozen times, and at the very « lon always of precipices, 
so grand and solemn that the senses glow and « xpand in a manner I never expe 
rienced elsewhers Many places lookir gr down perpel dicularly a thou if 

or more, and high above, almost lost in the clouds, the mountains eoy l } 


fruit trees to the very top, the scene ever and anon varied, and enliven | 
roar of the jackall and the gambolling of monkeys, who, suspend: 


and with their paws at their noses, seem saying, ‘“ Don’t you wish you may get 




















me ?” Such is their sense of security from the small number of tra ellers th ug 
these mountain pass s! Game abounds too—partridg s are so tame, that th 
scarcely step out of the way of the horses’ feet ’ 
Our descent was commenced soon after sunrise, and the beauties were ever 
greater. We were followed by thousands of warblers of all the cok 
rainbow, bidding us welcome to this land of song and enchantment, 1 ve 
visited many countries and many climes, as you kno and I now ] 
this to be all the 1 ination of man can desire Egypt was my first | l 
hardly give her up fo is new one ‘ t , 1 t 
th one sombre wd stere in the s l ! I r lh il 
smiling and boasting of nothing but the beauties of her exq tu 
Gallic Africa—how different from that W 1 the “at R 2 \ 
to revel, and later the Pharaohs: and now I think of it, I anchored my t 
the spot where the infant Moses was found, the Island of Rh da, ! el 
ad for you; but now my thoughts are in Egypt, and then here, and 
again thinking of such of my friends as I would like to tear away from the « ity 
of stocks, building lots, and Fifth Avenue palaces, to share my enjoyment 
You must come here. It is easier of access than Rome or Florence—o ly two 
days from Marseilles. Our hotel is on the great square looking down upon 
orange-groves and fountains backed by the deep blue sea. But the panorama 
from windows beggars description—such grouping, such moving of Alge | 





1 


rines, Turks, Jews, Arabs, Moors, the latter women with bare legs, and white 
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drapery covering head, face, and body; the Jewess decked in rich satins and gold 
embroideries, others distinguished by curious head ornaments; French officers 
and soldiers, ladies in toilettes equal to the Parisian donkeys, camels, &e. &e, all 
jumbled together. So French is the place becoming, that we have every night 
musie¢ in the square by the military bands. 

I must not omit a new feature in trade here, which, if ——— had adopted 
might have saved him from bankruptey. It exists only among the J: Their 
love of dress is so much above their means that the shopkeepers sell them 
‘elve so much on a given 








dresses as high as 500 or 1000 franes, and arrange to re 


dav of each week on account, so that they are often only paid for when they a 


< 


of no further use. In ease of failure of a sing!e paymeut the Shylock seizes his 
property, and I suppose finds it a profitable business 

We have had the good fortune to be here at a most auspicious moment, and to 
it, which has been undertaken to 





witness the pomp of a great military move 
erush a refractory tribe in the Kabyle mountains: and we have already had 
of their strong outposts. So confident were 


information of the capture of ot 
! 


the Arabs of its strength that they said it would require as many Frenchmen 
to take it, as it would require of ants to get an egg out of a pitcher of milk! 
Poor fellows! how could they expect to resist thirty thousand men, armed as the 
h soldiers are? It is hard, but their ease is not so bad as that of our 
s, as their condition is greatly improved, and here ar d in most of the 
. aternize very well with their conquerors. As a matter of course 
the native does all the drudgery, but at the same time he will only work long 





enough to earn what he needs for the day; and this is little enough, as you 
may judge when I tell you that this morning in market, a desperate struggle 


took place in my presence between two hucksters for the sous of a soldier in 
ge for one of the largest of their eabbages, and finally for that trifling coin 


' 
exchan 





] 


ie received a large and a small one. 
his country in the hands of the Anglo-Saxons or the Germans would have 





been greatly in advance of its present condition. Frenchmen are not ¢ lonists. 
Il enough in towns and villages, where they can start cafés or shops, 
juence is there is a great 
ld hands: but such rapid growths you can 
nt the afternoon at the garden of Marengo (a few steps from the 


like to work in the fields, and the cons 
searcely imagine. On 





as laid out only five years since, and the trees are large enough to 
or promenades, and during a couple of hours we were seated 

J ning t » Exquisite music, 
lso, a few miles from the City, a most interesting establishment 
known as the Jardin d’Essai; and here on a large seale ean be found trees of 
ery deseription; in fact, everything known as vegetation I fields of 
wheat from seed found in Egyptian tombs!—and, as you may suppose, being In 
he | ls of the authorities, the most scientific means are used, and consequently 
erything 1s well worthy the attention Hlere the ecolonist may purchase his 
r trees, seeds, &e., and get every information at a trifling cost What most 


nterested me was the pro luction of cochineal. The nursing and feeding the 
insect most curious 
The avenue of shade trees for a promenade is of nine years’ growth, and ] 


| think the trees as large they would be with us at fifty. We a 
evi laily in cherries, apricots, plums, dates, and almonds—and such vegi 
ibl flowers! I only wish we had you here to enjoy w ith us this favored 


land and its gorgeous veretation 
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SECRETS OF THE PAST, 
ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH. 
BY EUGENE A. KOZLAY, ESQ., 


THE TWO SISTERS WE 
WORKS 


AUTI F THE TREASURIES OF THE RUINS—THE GRANDMOTHI 
AND THEY—THE TWO IDLERS—AND OF OTIIER HUNGARIAN 


(Copyright Secured.) 


CHAPTER I. 


INTO HISTORY.—THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS IN 1814.—ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH SUBJECTS AND THEIR FRIENDS.—THE COLORED PARTY, 


Tne year eighteen hundred and fourteen, formed a memorable and perilous 
era in the history of these United States. 
The disturbing, irritating sound of the war ery, echoed and vibrated through- 


out the country, from North to South. 
War—ever a calamity—was justly considered perilous, at that time, to the 


young Republic, since the general struggle in Europe had just then terminated, 
and, consequently, the Government of England, a dangerously bitter enemy, 
was enabled to concentrate its military and naval forces upon these shores. 

That world-renowned genius, ‘“ Naporteon I,” the assailant of pri- 
vileged and crowned old tyrants, had been at last overpowered, outwitted, 
outdone and checkmated; and, as the affrighted band of imperial families 
had gathered together to unite for the defence of their mouldering thrones, 
England was honored, by being called upon to lead the numberless hordes, 
and deserved the fairest laurels, “ par excellence.” 

Peace was established then, at least, for the moment, in Europe, while a 
fearful struggle was carried on; and, increasing here. The aim of the 
British had been: “ Vengeance and Oppression ;” the motto of the American 
people was: “ Now or never, freedom or death!” They fought for them- 
selves, not as hirelings, and were victorious. The far-famed British a 
was chased from North to South; was conquered and expelled in spite of 
its allies, the Indians. The principal and finishi i to it 
near New Orleans, by Generar Jackson, the Hero of the South. 

This city presented a very doubtful appearance in the first part of the 
epoch of our narrative. Its inhabitants were chiefly French, attached for 
the most part to the monarchical system, desirous of a reannexation to 


ly 


hing stroke was given 


France, and they were operating for this end; and, although they felt more 
strongly inclined to the American than to the English people, they were 
however opposed to the Union; but still more to the English rule. 

[t was but two years since the State of Louisiana had been annexed to 


‘ 


his country; therefore, its inhabitants were fresh made republicans, full 
of aristocratic notions. Again, a large number of immigrant English sub- 
jects, were decidedly in favor of the Prince Regent of Great Britain; and, 
besides these two treacherous sections, there was the negro party, not momen- 
tous, though memorable. 

In times like these, that we are describing, the temper and character of 


times 


almost every individual, are more susceptible and more excited than in t 
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of peace and order. The public, as well as private life, is forced into a more 
fervent activity and restlessness: the feelings are aroused, the passions 
awakened by an unusual general anxiety, by different new and peculiar, 
honest and dishonest motives. .... 


It was in the month of May of the above mentioned year, that one of the 
dreariest nights had set in upon the city of New Orleans; its oldest inhabit- 
ants could hardly remember another like it. The rain was pouring down 
in torrents; the wind rose to a gale, breaking off and sweeping aw ay count 
less tender plants, trees and flowers, that were in full blossom, yielding the 
most promising aspects, the most delightful adornments of a cake spring. 

The lightning spread an almost continual ghastly blaze upon the trembling 
ground, and for moments together dispersed the fearful darkness. The roar 
of thunder was shaking the very foundations of the earth, while the impe- 
tuous storm dashed in countless windows, and decimated chimneys; blowing 
down the roofs of houses, carrying their fragments in every direction. All 
living creatures, all inhabitants of land and water, felt the supreme power of 
ahigher Ruler, and acknowledged their own feebleness in terrified humiliation. 

The streets of the city were desolate and silent; no human being could be 
seen out of doors. No merry talk, no laugh, not the steps of nightly walk- 
ers, nothing but the noise of the tempest, the fearful howling of the wind 
could be heard. 

In that section of the city, which at present is called the “first munici- 
pality,” near to that part « of the Levee where now the French market offers 
its luxuries,—in the period of our story, there was standing a rather solitary 
looking, small frame house. For some time it was the domicil of a Sy anish 
fisherman; then it became the property of a French merchant, from whom 
an individual from the North had rented it; establishing therein some kind 
of a school, or rather converting it into a meeting-house. This distinguished 
individual acted as a teacher, and instructed the colored people in the English 
language. From time to time, he also lectured to them, and was regarded 
as a missionary, working on his own account. His object was apt arently 
noble and praiseworthy; and a great number of the colored people, slaves 
as wer as free individuals of both sexes, were de votedly attached to him. 
He had been the tenant of the house for about a year, but was formerly an 
inhabita f New York city, and used to boast about his being a naturalized 


] 
bject. 





citizen = ere, ad about his feeling proud to be an English su t 

This latter avowal, as it clearly shows the state of his mind, furnishes 
satisfactory reference as to his character and patriotism. He was enjoying 
both the physic ‘al and moral benefits of American freedom. He claimed 


and acquired the use of all the rights of a citizen here; yet notwithstand- 


ing this, he pretended to adhere to another nation, to love, to praise, to 
preter another country; to feel inclined towards and to pay his homage to 
another government; which government and country he had forsaken dis- 
contented, and abandoned willingly, for he could not there realize his wishes 
—could not accomplish any success or encourage any hope. He came over 
here—as many at present do—in search of a more prosperous existence, of 
a better home, and found it on these shores in the bosom of this Paradise of 
liberty, althongh he would not own it as his home. .... 

— the interior of the small building above described, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve of this same awful night,—we hear the faint sounds of 
some religious melody: the harmonies of a choir singing some pious, old- 
fashioned hymn, 
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These indications of a religious meeting at such an hour, in spite of the 
terrible storm, most naturally excite our curiosity, for the gratification of 
which we have to get a clear sight of the scene within. 

We are carried by the magic wings of our phantasy into a large square 
room, that occupies the whole extent of the first and only floor. We see a 
congregation of about forty persons of the colored race within its walls ; they 
are seated on benches, resembling the arrangement of a school-house; on 
one side the males, on the other the females, and on a small platform about 
the middle of the room, we perceive a white man in a standing solemn atti- 
tude, dressed in black and holding a book in his hand. Before him is placed 
a small table covered with some dark looking stuff. This venerable person, 
—with a commanding gaze over his audience and thus assuming the appear- 
ance of a devoted preacher—is the teacher himself, our well known English 
subject Mr. Johnston, as they called him. 

The grave air of his appearance, his important solemn look and manner, 
and the late hour of the assemb: ge testify, that he is at present engag d 
not as a teacher, but as a missionary of a secret, peculiar character. He is 
surrounded by his devotees—the most eminent members of the colored popu- 
lation of the city. Besides Mr. Johnston, the teacher, there is one more 
white person present, seated near him; a middle-aged, common-looking fel- 
low, with sharp, cunning features and rather repulsive appearance. 

Each member of the congregation is also provided with a book, though 
only for the sake of formality. They seem to perform their task of singing 
with great devotion, and are composed of ditferent species of the African 
race, such as Mulattoes, Mestizoes, Creoles and full-blood blacks. 

As the sound of their hymn ceased, Mr. Johnston commenced a prayer. We 


intend to mention but a few of his expressions, and these were, that: “ The 
Almighty might assist with his protecting power the army of the English; 
and might soon help them to a glorious victory ;—might grant justice and 
freedom to the oppressed and suffering colored people of this country.” 


‘ 

By these few words we are perfectly informed of the real tendency and 
object of this secret congregation. Like their teacher, they all were pro- 
fessed enemies of the Governiment of the United States, and were at present 
conspiring and operating in behalf of the English, in the most ardent hope 
that they would soon take the city of New Orleans and liberate all their suf 
fering brethren. 

It may be that all these hopes and wishes of our conspirators were insti 
gated and kept alive only | y Johnston, their leader, for the purpose ot seduc- 
ing the colored population of the city, to side with the English in tim 
need; or toraise an open rebellion among them against the Government 


and their masters, as soon as he would think it proper; and, it is beyond 
doubt, that he succeeded so far as to gain their confidence, and to prepare 
their minds for a certain cause or object, the benefits of which were best 
known to him, and were to be reaped only by himself. Under the fair pre- 


text,of giving them instruction, he had long ago commenced his preliminary 
inspirations, waiting for a good chance to turn his connexion with tl 
contented Negroes to his advantage. 

The English Government, as is well known, was making great efforts to 
secure its object of taking possession of the city, and kept there among all 
classes of the population, her advocates, spies, and instigators; Mr. Jolinston 
was undoubtedly one of their number. 

Finishing his prayer, he placed his book upon a small table and commenced 


the following exhortation :— 


1e dis- 
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“ Brethren and Sisters in Christ! The members of our holy confederation 
are daily increasing innumber. I am happy to give you this information and 
to assure you that our prospects are getting more and more pre mising, but 
the dangers and the critical moments of our times are also approaching, and, 
therefore, we must bear in mind that we ought to be resolute and ready for 
action at the first signal. One of our friends has gone over to the English 
Commander to obtain news, and will return this very night. I will give you 
due notice of the operations of the Army. The aid and the favor of the 
Almighty is with our cause, and with the Army of the glorious Pri 
gent of England, for whom we ardently desire and hope an early victory. At 
the same time I would eall your attention to new proposal, You all know, 
brethren, that the number of our arms hardly reaches thirty stand, and that we 
are in need of them. It was not possible to obtain any from the Fr nch So- 
cieties, for they would gain our aid and cooperation in behalf of their party, 


> 
inee he- 


and this we would never grant. In consequence of this, we ought to raise 
an amount of mor ey in addition to what we possess in our tre asury, and to 
purchase some arms, At our last meeting I took it upon myself to procure 
twenty-five rifles at my own expense. This l was willing to do, but for the rest I 
would request the worthy members of the confederation to make a collection 
and to enable me tobuy about one hundred more rifles and some ammunition 
also. Those of the members who are not present, or have not any money 
about them, may deposit their share at my house. It is a most important and 
sacred object. Our labors and sacrifices will be rewarded with freedom and hap- 
piness rhe question is one of life or death: one of freedom or slavery.” 
After this, most of the members walked up to the teacher’s table and de- 
icately picked 





posited different amounts in gold and silver. The teacher de ; 
up the precious pieces, placed them modestly in a brass box and put the box 
into his pocket. 

“T hope, dear brethren,” lifting his voice again, “‘to accomplish my task 
] 4 


as vour leader in every particular, and to fulf 


il my duties to your best satis- 
faction. It is rather difficult to obtain arms by any means, in these times, 


thongh with the aid of Mr. Toppan, whom I wish to introduce to you now, 
I will make the necessary purchases.” 


He then rose and pointed to the white person sitting near by, as we have 






1 


already remarked, and introduced him solemnly to tl 
particular friend and assistant; who then also rose and made his bow to the 
audience, assuring them with an obliging air of willingness, that he was 


e Congregation as his 





ready for any service in behalf of their cause. 


The new member was for the first time r p irded with a rood deal of sus- 
picion and shyness by the community; the recommendatory introduction of 


Mr. John ston, he wever, could not fail to givea rood R curity for his devote d 


* At the last meeting,” resumed the teacher, “‘we had three hundred and 


forty-five dollars in cash in our Treasury, out of this we had to pay 








eight 
letter to the English Commander, received from me fifty dollars for 
his voyage, so there are left two hundred and eight of that amount, 
which | intend to employ in the purchase of arms. You will have il full 
account of all my dealings in the proper time. At present, 1 have to make 
another proposal. You know, my dear brethren and sisters, that this place 
is not very safe for us; the hirelings of the American Government are lurk- 
ing about day and night. In consequence of this important fact, and in the 
confidence that you will approve of the arrangement, I have rented another 


y-seven dollars for different expenses;—our brother, who carried the 
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room for our meetings in the 
that you will agree to it?” 

He stopped, and waited for an answer with hypocritical resignation. 

“Certainly. Yes. Yes,” cried several. 

“If any of the members,” resumed Mr. Johnston in a pleasing way, 
“should wish to make any remark or proposition, he may freely use the 
word and reveal his mind sincerely.” 

A mute pause followed, during which the dark conspirators, turning to the 
right and to the left, regarded each other and glanced about to see who would 
have the courage to stand up and speak. After a short interval one of the 
members rose from his seat and prepared to speak. He was a good-looking 
Mulatto, with black curly hair, and an intelligent though rotund, moon-re- 
sembling face. He tried to put on an air of distinction and said: 

“IT vould subgest to de congrebgation, dat as soon as de arms hab been pro- 
cured de shall be distribited and giben up to us.” 

To this remark several of the members immediately gave their assent, in & 
general murmur; but Mr. Johnston did not seem to like it at all. He sug- 
gested for different motives, that it would be better to leave them under his 
charge until further notice; and that he would best know the proper time 
for their distribution. The brothers in Christ, however, in spite of his opposi- 
tion, unanimously adopted the suggestion of the Mulatto, and resolved: that 
the arms should be distributed without delay as soon as procured. 

The teacher could not reasonably help giving his assent, at least seemingly, 
to the general desire; but to avoid the possibility of making any more such 
unpleasant suggestions, he with cunning foresight, made the conclusion, that 
it is the best to adjourn the meeting, and so he did without delay. He con- 
eeived a feeling of suspicion and fear, that some one of the members might sug- 
gest a new proposition, concerning the management of their cash, the chief 
object of all his doings. Up to this time, their funds had been intrusted to 
his charge, and he had resolved to take good care of them: to keep up this 
arrangement especially important to himself. 

He rose to speak afew words more and the silence of death again prevailed. 

After renewing his promises, he recommended his friend Toppan with an- 
other assurance to the congregation as a devoted ally to their common cause, 
and remarked, that if at any time he himself should be detained from attend- 
ing to their meeting, Mr. Toppan would be there as |] 

The brothers and sisters:in Christ appeared all satisfied, and having thus 
refreshed their S} irits with new hopes and the useful acquisition of an addi 
tional leader, began to disperse. Mr. Johnston, though displeased on one 
point, walked off with great satisfaction, accompanied by his friend. 

A few of the members remained in the house, preferring to wait until the 
last menaces of the storm should clear aw ay. The heavy clouds were already 
broken up, and the cheering lustre of the stars appeared here and there, as if 
to announce to the anxious and terrified world, that the atrial war had come 
to an end. 

In the meantime the remaining “ fideles’’ indulged in lively conversation 
about the chances of their flattering prospect. 

“T wish it would come to a fight at once. I’ve got rather tired of waiting 
so long, I tell you, boys!” said a small negro, his restless black sparkling 
eyes twinkling as he spoke. 

“Well, dat’s vat I say too,”—replied another, and added with a mocking 
smile—* but, den how is’t vid our revards?) We've been promised a good 
deal, I couldn’t say, I am sure to get it by half.” 


house, where I reside. I dare to hope 
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“Say—I say, Dick,—don’t talk dat vay,” interrupted a tall, full-blooded 
negro, with an earnest cast of countenance, and continued: “dere’s no mis- 
take but dat ve’ll get a right smart rebward for our trouble, and by de vay, 
ve'll free oubselbes and all our poor folks round here; no, all de slabes in the 
country, and ebery von, who had a share in the fight for our cause, vill be 
med a nobl’un; dat’s vhat Mr. Johnston pabticulably probmised. Ve von’t 
be slabes mubch longer.” 

“Yiz, dat’s so; no mibstake,” affirmed a clever-looking mulatto, the same, 
who a short time before had distinguished himself as a speaker. At present 
his voice was more powerful and his air almost commanding: he continued: 
* Ab soon as de army of de Mericans hab been smashed ; and de English are 
here in power, den, it ‘ll be all vell for us. But! look here, boys, you ought 
to git yourselbes ready for action, to know how to handle a musket, all ob 
you. Dere’s some amongst us mighty slow in dat line, I guess. I’st try 
= addressing Dick, and offering him a stick; “s’pose it’s a musket, let’s 

e how vould you manage. Pll gib de command. Kee p it dis vay, straight, 
rij ht up!” He assumed the air of an officer, and Dick appeared like an 
awkward recruit; he tried to handle the stick accordingly, but could not 
succeed at all, and only answered with “ Yis, yis,” instead of acting. 

“T vont do dat vay,” said the other indignantly. ‘ You don’t 
anybting. I see youb had bitter leabn. Come on, boys,” said he, tt 
to the others; “let ’s try.” 

“No, not now,” replied his consorts, “cause id’s too late, and ve got no 
sticks neder, but ve’ll take you as professor anyhow.” 

Veal? ‘tis right den, ve'll commence to morrow, and you shall know all 
bout it. ’Xactly lek dem big, great sogers, and if our poor folk only succeed, 
ve'll get our revard; no mibstake és 

“Yis, sire, and our titles too,” said Dick in his turn, “for my part, | 
should lek to be called a lord, by Jove I should.” 

‘And me; I vant to be Viscount of New Orleans,” exclaimed the small, 
roguish-looking negro, ‘‘ guess, dat aint too much for me, hey, boys?” asked 
he ironically. 

Besides their freedom, each of them expressed his claim to a fancy title, as 
a reward for his services against the American army. 

“ Vell, boys, and de coat of arms? We are to get dat too, I s’pose,” said 
Dick, after a pause. 

‘Ob course; every one ob us,” exclaimed others 

“ Vhat’s dat, Jim?” asked the mulatto. 

“ Vell, dat fancy ting on the carriages ob our big bugs ; don’t you know ? 
It is some kind ob a sign, dat ebery nobleman’s got.” 

“Oh, I know vat you mean. Dat’s an escutcheon, or coat of arms, you ab 
right. Vell,vat sort ob tings vould you like to hab for your ’scutcheon, Jim? 

Well, I'll tell you,” replied the questioned, “I vould h: ib i in it something 
like a star vida ball ch seth, and on the top ob it a big gun and a swoord.” 

“ Dat’s right. You shall hab it, my friend; and you, Dick, vat’s your wish, 
Say, boy ” 

“ Don’t know yit; let see,” said Dick, and added after a moment's 08 
tion, “ I shan’t vant ‘too much—a plough, a hewer, a couple ob mules, a heap 
ob sugar cane, and a piece of some kind ob a gun, vid my name: Lord 1 Diek, 
ob North Mirica! Dat’ll do for me ; dat ain’t too much, is it ?” 

“ A sassy fellow, to be sure, taint too much, you say?” interrupted the 
small nigger, mockingly. * You would take the whole creation in your 
’scutcheon, von’t you?” 
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“ Vell, never mind,” exclaimed the mulatto, with his overpowering voice, 
“ve are to geteberyting, no mistake; bud you ought to mind, my boys, dat 
ve must be good sojers to make a show in de ranks, and to vork vell vhen 
ve come to fight. Jam quite sure de English commander’ll be proud ob it 
when he sees all de resbectabble colored gentlemen turn out in his behalf, 
jike patriots, and stand like men. but den, I tell you once more, you ought 
tolearn and to take lessons in shooting and fencing. Do you know anything 
about dis, vim?” asked he, assuming an air of superiority. 

Jim was reflecting. He wished to respond to the question with some cor- 
rectness. 

** Vell, Jim, do you know vat fencing is?” repeated the other impatiently. 

“ Fence... . fencing? pi I know; to keep off de enemy by making a 
good fence round de house, or to keep off de cattle - ds at’s it, ls guess, ” 

* Oh, you ignort nigger,” alia’ the mulatto with a loud laugh, which was 
seconded by several; then resumed: ‘“ Vhat fence, fencing? vhat ‘en talking 
about, Jim? Fencing is to handle a sword, dis way... I'll show you.” 

“ Take care! look out, boy! You cut our nose to pieces, with your stick,” 
cried several of the company, startled by the sudden agility of the mulatto, 
who commenced to strike about in all directions to explain the art of fencing 
practically, to his ignorant recruits. 

“ Dat ‘ll do, I know now,” remarked Jim, satisfied with the explanation. 
“ Jist stop your instruction.” 

“And now,” resumed the mulatto, “I vould bet you anyting, you can’t 
tell vhat I vhant for my sachieh tine: none of you?” 

*“ Guess it must be something particular, I couldn’t tell it no how: let’s 
hea sar then, you’ve got first-rate ideas, no mistake,” remarked Jim. 

Xi ictly so,” replied the other. “ Vell, I am going to tell you. I don’t 
want anything but a smart festoon of beautiful flowers all around, and a 
bes wutiful nice white girl in the midst of it. Yes, surree, and Pa thi x more, 
a bottle of champiagne on the top. Vell ll, vhat you’ve got to laugh at ?’ 

The whole company of ambitious darkies indulged in a loud, he arty laugh, 
and the small mocking negro addressed the jolly mulatto with these ironical 
words 

“ T see, boy, you got a great fancy for de vite ladies, haint you ? 

“ Dat’s certain, and vat of it? You got any objection?” asked the mulatto, 
his blood relative. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!’ was the general answer. 

“WVhat you laughing about, ignorant niggers? all of you. Is dare any 
thing strange in dat, hey? to like de ladies, white or black, I don't care 
which.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, you are right,” said Jim, laughingly. 

“He is a real gentleman,” remarked another. 


‘A downright suitor,” added the small nigger. : 
The mulatto grew impatient. He lifted his powerful voice to cut off all 
the talks and remarks of his companions at once; then, with an air of inde- ; 


pendent emancipated mind, he said : 

I don’t care a bit vat you say, any of you; for my part, I am willing to 
*preciate de charms of our own ladies, but den, I shan't deny my feelings for 
anything dat’s a beauty, neither.” 

“Vell done, Mr. Teacher,” exclaimed the small jolly negro. 

“Vhat’s it den, dat you like so much about de vhite ladies?” asked 
another. 

“ Ain’t dat a silly question, say?” objected the mulatto. 
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** No, sire, vhy? ve should like to know de reason.” 

* Cause, they” ve got such a small little mouth, a pair of nice delicate rosy 
lips, some of them, and such a delicate frame, a smiling purty face, oh! boy, I 
know all about it; and... .” 

“Hallo, boys, lookee here!” cried one of the company greatly alarmed, 
“look out de vindow, dere’s some three watchmen lurking about de house.” 

“Yes, by Jove, dere they are; we'll get into a scrape now, if they know dat 
we are in here,” said the mulatto with great perplexity. 

“Shut de vindow, and de door, put out de light, hurry up! boys, hurry | » 
cried several of them, and ran about in wild confusion. For the sake of safe ty 
they placed some benches across the door to fasten it, and remained silent. 


CHAPTER II. 
A FROLICKING PARTY.—THE QUARREL.—THE JUDGE, AND THE DOCTOR. 


A company of cheerful, noisy young men are rushing into one of the most 
elegant restaurants of New Orleans, and as soon as they y take their seats the 
splendid old-fashioned saloon is filled with lively bustle, talk and laughter, 
while the waiters go dashing about in great excitement. 

This establishment was well known in its time to all who were fond of a 
well set table. It was kept by a certain Monsieur Bonne, a courteous, gentle- 
manly master of the art of cooking. 

The ap pearance of the guests at this moment entering, eens s, that they 
are returning from a hunting party, and have resolved to take their supper 
and a few invigorating drops of spirits here, after the toils and fatigues of 
the day. 

It should not be found astonishing that we say “a few drops,” for any 
quantity of liquid substance is composed of drops. . 

These young gents were not only regular, but also distinguished customers 
of the house. In a of this fact they were cordially welcomed by 
the} proprietor, who had adopted the motto “ Toujours prét’ t” for guests of this 
sort : knowing thus far the circumstances, we may well imagine that there 
was no complaint against the waiters, who were all black and slaves; but, 
however, they seemed to be born for service, and as such, although he savily 
loaded with plates, bottles, tumblers, and all kind of table utensils, they tricd 
to outdo one another in quickness and dexterity,—running to and fre with 
precision as though they were drawn by the wires of an electrical tele- 
graph. 

The clattering of knives and forks was soon over, but the ringing of the 
glasses was the more increasing and continual. 

One of the party took up his glass at present and said: 

“ Now friends, let us touch our glasses, for the health of—; really I don’t 
know to whom shall I consecrate my toast,” added he with a laugh. 

“To all pretty girls!” suggested another. 

The call was readily answered amidst general hilarity; after which, the 
sparkling champagne flowed abundantly and vanished quickly ; the empty 
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tumblers carelessly dropped on the table, often flying asunder in a thousand 
pieces, and promptly replaced by others. 

‘“‘ | propose another glass, for the health of Doftier, as the best marksman 
in our company,” exclaimed another. 

“No flattery, my friend. I do not claim this distinction,” replied the 
addressed. 

“ Certainly no flattery, but the real truth; you gave us sufficient proof of 
it to-day.” 

“Yes, yes, for the health of Doffier, our best marksman,” cried all of 
them; and testified to their assertion by emptying their glasses, 

A loud crash and a heavy fall at this instant startled the whole company, 
which incident was followed by a roar of laughter, while the landlord, 
alarmed and astonished, came hastening to the spot, to see what was the 
matter. .. . It was the battle-field of some dead bottles and a drenched 
carpet. One of the waiters tumbled over, and fell headlong upon the floor, 
with several bottles of the costly juice, just brought in to serve them up, 
who, after getting up again and encountering the severe look and scolding 
words of his master, could hardly stand upon his legs for fright and fear. 
But the kindly guests protected him unanimously, and declared his inno- 
cence, confessing at once that one of the company had tripped the poor nig 
ger on purpose, with his foot, as he was passing by, to make him fall and 
have a good joke. Certainly, the landlord was perfectly satisfied with such 
declaration ; for the proof of which he bowed and smiled courteously, and 
ordered another lot of the same stuff. 

In the meantime, some of the guests continued their jesting with the blun- 
dering waiter. 

“ Come here, darkey; tell me on whose account have you done this mis- 
chief?” one of them asked the affrighted negro, with seeming earnestness. 

“ Done what, sir?” 

“ This mischief; smashing the bottles, and wasting the costly wine, 
hey [” 

“* Me, sir? I didn’t.” 

** Yes, you did; and you have to pay for it, some way or other. 
body must pay for them, anyhow.” 

“ T think so, too, gemmen,” replied the negro, with a roguish smile. 

“ Well, tell me only on whose account have you done this masterly work ?” 

The negro, perceiving the good-humor of the guests, regained his courage, 


pome- 


and recovering from his perplexity, replied :— 
On the account of the worthy company.” 

“ No, that won’t do,” objected several. 

“ Vell, then, I guess that the mister who made me fall vill be good enough 
to pay for dem bottles. Hi, hi, hi! Ain’t it so, gemmen ?” 

The appropriate answer of the negro was appreciated, and followed by 
another roar of laughter and applause. After this he was called to take a 
drink. His reluctance being to no purpose, he complied with their wish, 
being convinced long since that his fate was but to yield and to obey. The 


joke was repeated several times. The poor negro was stupefied and hardly 


conscious of himself; overwhelmed with joy and surprise at being treated 
thus familiarly, to which was added the excitement caused in his nerves by 
the wine, no wonder, then, that he felt really happy for the moment; and 
for the first time in his life had forgotten also for a moment that he was a 


negro and a slave. 
All the while this merry-making was going on, and the busy handling of 
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the glasses, in spite of the increasing jovi: ality, one of the company, a ta 
rood-looking young man, appeared entirely different in his conduct and state 
mind from that of his friends. We have heard his name alrea ly men- 
tioned, as he was saluted by the company as the best marksman. He parti- 
cipated but little in their fan, talk and laughter. We take this opportunity 
to introduce him as Harry Doffier, one of the most respectable individuals of 
in the city of New Orleans, the only son and heir of a wealthy 
planter. He was captain of the militia, and highly esteemed by all who 
knew his distinguished qualities. He had received an excellent education, 
and deserved really to be called a gentleman; being about twenty-six years 
of age; of a manly, symmetrical figure; tall, well-built, handsome, and 
agreeable in person, wit th a noble and refined air and manner. In the eom- 
pany of his frolicking friends, he for most of the time kept silent and 
reflecting ; at present he seemed to await a good chance to slip away unper- 
ceived, fur as soon as he saw that his friends were engaged with the nigger, 
ind did not pay any attention to him, he quietly rose from his seat, and left 
the house. Iis absconding was, however, soon noticed by the company, and 
heir astonishment was expressed in different ways. 

‘It is a shame, indeed, Doftier leaves our company without saying a 
vord,” said an elegant young gentleman of delicate complexion, who was 
generally called Doetor. 

‘Oh, let him go; i 





his time 


of no consequence,” replied another of the party, 





who was of a rather vigorous appearance and haughty manners (we s! 
know himas the Judge). “Ido not think,” continued he with apparent dis- 
dais “that itis a particular honor for us to enjoy his company, after all. 


his sort of amusement is too common for him vehi: or may be he has 
fone to see some pretty girl,” 

The Judge had east a significant glance with his fiery eyes at the Doctor, 
who was seated near him, and uttered these last words in such an iro 

lanner, that one of Dotter’s friends, Mr. Nichols, seemed to be greatly vexed 
by it, though he did not make any remark, 

‘Yes, to see some girl,” replied the Doctor; and turning to the Judge, he 
added, with a rather sharp expression, “‘ you should say, to seduce some 
pretty girl.” 

“ Hold on, Doctor!” cried Mr. Nichols, in a vehement tone, adding: “how 
do you dare to use such language against Dotter? Is he aseducer? You 
ught to mind, sir, what you say.” 

Yes, he is a seducer,” replied the Doctor in a blustering manner. 


*}le is a gentleman, sir, and a friend of mine. 
\ nice gentleman, indeed ; I would not ¢ all him my triend any mor 

‘Do you want to abuse him in his absence ?’ 

*] am well informed about him. He was the seducer of an unfortu: 

irl, who is now forsaken and left to her fate. 

a fasehood ; it isa lie,” cried Nichols. 

At this all the young gentlemen started up and went to quiet the quarrelling 








parties, but the Doctor would not give it up yet, and exe aimed : 
» “No, gentlemen! you should not think that I am willing to withdraw 
what I said, or to apologize; not in the leass.” 

“Then you have to prove it,” said another of Doffier’s particular friends 
Mr. Oliver, approaching the Doctor in a rather serious attitude. 

“ Yes, I will,” replied our Doctor again. 

‘“* Well, we shall see, whether you can; and now keep still, or I will call 
you a miserable slanderer; and after all, | cannot believe your words. 


17 
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It is a disgrace to abuse a friend in his absence, however the case may 
be.” 

The Doctor became tamer and was apparently frightened. The Judge 
who sat next to him, and had before secretly instigated him, endeavored at 
a sent to put an end to the quarrel, as he perceived cha all the members of 
the company, excepting perhaps himself, were already excited by the influ- 
ence of the pearl streaming fiery nectar. 

Several of the young men seemed very much attached to Doftier, and 
warmly interested for him. 

The quarrel and excitement, in consequence of the Doctor’s assertion, 
became general, and that his chance ap peared rather poor, as all members of 
the party were against him, except the Judge, who was evidently on his side, 
but has not done much in his favor; listening, however, eage aly to every 
word, which proved his being profoundly interested. 

Presently the door opened and Doftier came in. 

“| heard your quarrel at a good distance. What is it about?” asked he, 
leoking around with astonishment. 

“Tt is about you,” rep ied Nichols, 

‘About me? What is the matter? You seem greatly excited.” 

Nichols was reflecting. The others all remained silent. After an un 
pleasant pause of general embarrassment, Dottier resumed : 

“ Will you tell me what it is?” 

* You have been ealled a seducer,” answered Nichols 

“A seducer?” repeated Doftier, turning pale. 

Year” 

‘By whom?” 

But his friends hesitated. 

“‘ By the spirit of the champagne,” said one of the company laughing 

bs No joking in matters like this, my friends. Who is that miserable liar?” 
d Doftier, in a tone that proved his indignation. 

- Don’ t get excited. Letit be at | resent,” r plied Mr. Oliver. “ This is 
not the place to settle this affair, and I am convinced it was only vee intlu 
ence of wine which caused the whole quarrel. No one believed the charge 


1 





ight against you, and then, . . . we may settle it in time.’ 
** | cannot be satistied with this evasive answer; I want you to tell me who 
it is?” interrupted Doffier. 
“ No, not at present, my friend. Don’t say a word more about it,” insisted 


Oliver, and turning to the rest of the company, added: “ we take it upon our 


selves to call the slanderer to account, if he would not apologize for his 
words, or he must prove it.” 

“What! you want to bring him to account who is abusing me? Do you 
think I am not able to vindicate my honor?” 

* No, not in the least, my friend. We are well aware of your courage, but 
then, a momentary difficulty, or few words spoken in excitement may be ad 
juste 1d amicab] y among fr! a 

The proprietor of the saloon came himself up to Doffier, and politely re- 
quested him and Nichols to postpone the adjustment of the difficulty ; he was 
seconded by the whole company, not excepting the Judge, but the offend 
party however, did not see mn to agree to it. 

1 after all, my nnd, resumed again another of the party, address 
“ vou should not expect anything of a serious sort at present in 












our company. “Nothin but chit chat. It is no matter of consideration. | 


must confess, I feel myself some dizziness in ny head. Come on, Doflier! 
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Your glass is filled and waiting fur you. Let us take a drink and drench our 
troubles.” 

“Yes, come on, Doffier, and then we may go home,” added Oliver. 

“ Not a drop,” replied he, “ I do not want to stop here any longer, unless 
you tell me the name of that liar.” 

He waited for an answer, but did not receive any; and after looking over 
his friends, he turned round and left the room. His friends being aware of 
his firm resoluteness, did not try to stop him. 

Another perplexing, disagreeable pause ensued. Oliver at last broke the 
silence, addressing the Doctor. 

Mr. Curtis,” said he to him quite earnestly, “you have offended one of 
our friends, Your assertion is to be proved yet, or else we want satisfac- 


The Doctor was hesitating; he felt the difficulty of his position, and re- 


plied in a somewhat reconciling tone of voice: 
‘] am sorry to have caused this unpleasant dispute; but I have it from 
good authority, what I said concerning Doffier.” 
* Oh, you cannot get clear with this excuse,” said Oliver. , 
Then I shall know what to do,” replied the Doctor. 
‘And if you know it by hearsay, you should not make it public be- 


fore you are perfectly sure whether it is true or not,” remarked Mr. 
Nichols. 

“ Yes, that is a fact,” added another. 
s only the restless spirit of the wine, that agitated the mind of the 
Doctor, and made him reveal his dream,” suggested a small young man, 
whose crosswise eyes were efficient proofs of the agitating spirit. 

No dreaming at all,” resumed the Doctor, but he could not proceed in 
the general noise that prevailed. In the meantime the whole party soon 
agreed that it was best to put an end to the quarrel. 

‘Let us go home!” cried several. 

“Yes; no,” exclaimed the small cheerful young man; we have to settle 
our bill before that. I suppose, this will give another turn to our attention. 
Hallo, waiter! Let us have your account... It will be a smart amount, I 


r Wile. « 
The bill, which was soon brought by the proprietor himself and tendered 
with a smile, proved that the gentleman was right in his presumption. 
‘Well, Doctor,” said Nichols, approaching to the addressed, “I will call 
it your house to-morrow morning with my friend, Oliver.” 
Very well, sir; I will be home and await you from 10 to 12 o'clock.” 
bill, without taxation being settled, the company started, commencing 
to leave the saloon. The Doctor went off with his friend, the only protector 
of his, and who to all appearances was his particular friend also. 


Some of the party y—as young people do, without strong determination to 
stand on one point—espec ially Oliver and _ hols, stopped once more at the 
door of the saloon, to discuss and to deliberate how to act, with the Doctor, 
for the insult against their highly esteemed i friend. They were all of the 
opinion, that there was no truth in the accusation made by the Doctor, for 
they knew that Dotlier was a perfect gentleman, of stainless -condnat and 


character; and they were right; so he was, at least in reputation. 
Our young friends at last agreed to challenge the Doctor in the name of 
Dottier if he could not prove the fact, or should not offer a full apolog ry for 
is words, and they had very little doubt that the Doctor woul ‘ hi 
rine any motive by which 





vr readily; they could not imag 
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was induced to offer such an insult to their friend, unless it was caused by 
the agitating spirit of the wine. After this short consultation the party dis- 
persed ; Nichols and Oliver departed in company. 

We have here to follow the steps of the venerable Mr. Campbell, the Jude, 
and the Doctor. 

They passed a short distance without saying a word. At last the Doctor 
turned to his companion and with an anxious restlessness said : 

“ Well, Judge, what do you think about Doffier’s conduct ?”’ 

The addressed seemed earnestly reflecting and kept silent. 

“What are you thinking about ?” asked again the Doctor. 

“ About that scene in the Restaurant,” was Mr. Campbell’s reply. 

“ About the quarrel ?” 

Ve 

“ Well, what do you say to it?” 

“‘T say I am vexed a good deal—I am not satisfied at all. I did not like 
your conduct.” 

* Why? may I ask you?” 

“Tt was not done well.” 

** Not well done ?” asked the Doctor, greatly astonished. 

“ No.” , 

“ Was it not well done as I commenced?” 

“The commencement was well, but not the end.” 


“*T have done as much as I conld; and then, Doffier went off. I think he 
was afraid; was he not?” 
**T don’t know,” said the Judge, with a doubtful, ironical smile, and added : 


“T rather think you were afraid.” 

“Me? what do youmean, Judge ?” 

“You acted very mildly, Doctor.” 

“ Well, did you not tell me yourtelf to stop, to keep quiet ?” 

“Yes, I did; because I perceived that you were frightened.” 

“ Ah! frightened ? and why ?” 

“ Yes, you ought to have raised a regular, serious quarrel; to come out 
openly with your charge against Doffier, when he returned, and to challenge 
him when he called you a liar. How could you bear that ?” 

‘1 must confess, Judge, J don’t like duels. I don’t wish to be shot down 
by such a prairie hunter as Doffier.” 

* You know well that I am able to protect you in any emergency. You 
have nothing to fear and nothing to risk.” 

“Very strange. You say nothing to risk? Hm,hm. Besides, are you 
sure that Doftier has cut you out ?” 

“Sure! what a question! as sure as I am here.” 

“T mean, is it certain that she has declined to accept you as a suitor, only 
on account of Dofttier ¢” 

“Yes, of course. She loves Doffier, there is no doubt; and she must be 
mine; let it cost what it may! He must be kept off—removed if possib 
if not, then rendered harmless in some way. Yes, removed, if necessary, for 
ever!” added the Judge in an undertone, and paused a short whil 
resuming again: “ There is no other alternative, then she will become tamer ; 
her father is on my side—he is one of my best friends ; it will be an easy play 
then; 1 want to marry his daughter, that’s all.” 

“ Ts Lafonte really on your side? Are you sure in your man?” 


41.28 


“ Yes, and she would be too, but for that fashionable ruffian. He thinks 
that he is quite a personage, because he is Captain of the Militia, but 1 will 
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find means to annihilate his importance. He must be removed at any rate, as 
I said. Fanny must be mine, I tell you once more.” 

“Tt isa difficult task, Judge.” 

“ Difficult or not, no matter. My purse and my influence will assist me; 
and the more difficult, the more precious the object obtained. I have no 
other wish, no other hope or thought at present, but Fanny. Noman will 
check me in this. I don’t care for difficulties, and never did.” 

The countenance of the Judge was glowing like fire: his wonted 
was changed to feverish excitement: he remained silent for a few minutes. 


calmness 


during which pause composing himself completely, in a low, deliberate tone, 
continued: 

* You are poor, Doctor, and I am rich !” 

Well?” 

“You want an office that pays well, and I want a girl. I want to conquer 
the will and the heart of a silly girl, that’s all. If I cannot obtain her heart 


the 
as to correct his 





[ will obtain her person; or, her hand,” added he quic 


expression; “shemust be my wife. Is this a great task? or is it too much for 
me to have this wish?” 
The Judge revealed his real sentiments: though it was evident he had 


drop more than usual, 
nd then— Q” asked the Doctor. 
“And, ... you must assist me; some way or other. We will both 
ced.” 
* But then .. 
“ No seruples, Doctor. There is no trouble, no danger for you. I take all 
responsibility upon myself. You know me well enough. You just do, as ] 
tell you. For the first, if the friends of Doffier will call upon you to-morrow, 
you decline to give any apology, or any answer at all. 


sic 
” 


“ And if they should challenge me?” 


You accept it.” 
“A duel?” said the Doctor, hardly being able to pronounce this word 
with his trembling lips. 
“Yes: a duel! and what of it?” 
‘] never tried that business, Judge: what do you mean? a due 


1999 


| 
} 


‘Never mind; I'll get you out ot the scrape unharmed. Be quiet. I will 
arrange it, before it comes to fight. Don’t be afraid. I give you my word, 
you shan’t be hurt.” 

“Tt is very easy to talk about these matters, Judge.” 

“ Keep still; somebody may listen. Don't talk so loud.” 

“ Am J sure of your assistance in any case?” 

“ Don’t you know me yet? Il really believe you are a coward.” 

“Me? a coward!” ; ; : 

“ Well, well, don’t ask so many questions then. I know you are a man of 
courage, and what’s more, of sense! . . . Ordo you think [ am not able to 
rotect you against one or two dandies? or, that I have not the power and 
he means to erush these fellows, if I like? ... Did vou ever hear that ] 
ave been checked or impeded in my ways? My word is enough to you, and 
my will... is sufficient, also, for the sure accomplishment of my design.” 

“ All right, Judge; you may rely upon me.” - 

‘If you meet them to-morrow, you do as I told you. No apology... 
just fecept the challenge.” 

* All right: I will.” 

“ And you come to see me as soon as you have done with them.” 
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After shaking hands, they separated, each going his own way. The 
walked very slowly towards his residence; he was reflecting, agitat 
full of scruples in spite of himself, 


= Yes, ] see,” though 
it, ... 1 get into an awful situation, and if I don’t? 


all his rage ag 


‘ 
‘ 


1inst me. 


t 
f 


Hm, hm. 


the way. Yes, I must yield to all. 


I take into consideration his favors .. . I am al 
And, however, what would I give if 


him... 


Ah! what? 


he for himself, “it will be a foul play .. 


this man w 
I can make my fort 


There is no othe r ¢ hoice for me 


him. And my wife! the only earthly treasure 


aware of all this 


} 


honest way 


shot down perchance ¢ 


belief makes her happy. 


No, no, no, 


Poor woman: she thir 
Well! this will be 
dent! Did I ever think of 


. . Horribl 
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well cultivated plantations, abundant crops, interspersed with groups of use- 
ful fruit trees, and all sorts of ornamental and culinary vegetation. Near 
the cottage some rows of smal] wooden houses, the domici s of the slaves, 
were posted up as comfortable and as nice as possible. Glancing around, 


Across the fields, in the garden and about the house, you could see this useful 


at ne ee 


people at all hours of the day, cheerfully engaged at busy work, and you 
could never hear a quarrel, or grumbling, or a word of dissatisfaction, or 


a 


curses against their master; they worked, and worked cheerfully, one day as 
the other, all the year round, while the young black little ones were run- : 


; § 
ning about carelessly like chickens; they did not mind the oppressive heat F 
of the midday’s sun, their sparkling eyes seemed to mock the burning rays, 2 





while their strong complexion was getting prepared to meet their fate. 

In one of the elegant saloons of the cottage, an ¢ Iderly gentleman i 
ing up and down, earnestly reflecting; now and then he stops f 
and as he is looking out by a glass door leading to the flower gard 





seems to seek some object worthy of attention, to divert his mind. In the 
middle of the room is placed an easel, in front of which a young lady is 
trying her skill to execute a buneh of tlowers on canvas. The old gentleman 
walked up to her, and gazed upon the painting with connoisseur eyes; she 
turned round and addressed him cheerful 

‘Father, please tell me, do I make any progress ? 


‘Yes. my daughter. | see you do: but. this draught h re you have 





lengthened too much a rain.” 

‘Yes, father,” resumed the lovely girl, “ but if I don’t make this twig a 
little longer than the others, I mean you know, the knot of t] flowers wil! 
not be very natural; and then, I don’t wish to make these pieces all al 
but some longer, some shorter. If I take a bench of real flowers, I know, 


[ would not find two among them that are exactly of the same si: 





Clit 

‘It is all well said, my dear, but you ought to know, that art 
accurate than nature. Do you remember what Procleus says about the 
of painting? Compare a man,” he said, “ produced by art to one er 
by nature, and you will soon discover, that the production of nature is not 
3 per t and as beautiful as that of art. Follow him, Fanny 

* Yes, as far as possible, father,” said the young artist smiling; “but if ] 


lopt the taste of Procleus, I don’t believe I ever can surprise you with my 
tings, like Zeuxis and Parhasius, who bLave so nicely surprised one an- 
other with their work.’ 
~~ ie my child,” replied her father. with a little mockery, “vou don’t wi 
tO compare yOursé lf with those great ancient artists, do you “a 
* No, indeed, father, but o 
‘But, well, how did they surprise each other?” 


‘I believe you know the story of the grapes, and that of tl 


‘Not quite,” replied he, gazing with a fond smile upon his danghter. 
‘Well, then, I will tell you,” resumed Fanny—“ Zeuxis painted a basket 


filled with grapes, and a boy carrying the basket; then he placed the paint 5 
ing upon the ground in the garden. The birds came soon flying down to t} ; 
picture and commenced pecking and snapping at the grapes. They took the i 
zrapes for real ones, because they were painted quite faithful to nature, but 


not the bov; he was not so well executed, or else the birds would have 
fraid of him. So the master exclaimed: Uvras elius pinzi, quam 


‘Quam puerum,” added the listening gentler 


Caw Ret 
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“ Yes, quam puerum; it means the boy.” 

“Do you know the meaning of al] these words?” 

“T painted the grapes better than the boy : this is the meaning. 

“T see, yon know something of the Latin yet,” said he jokingly. 

“Very little indeed; but what is the use of it for me, father, or for any 
female? We have a great many other things that we ought to learn and to 


” 


KHOW. 

2 Yes, | believe so myself. Yon are perfect y right, Fanny. I am si rry 
that you ever have wasted your time with sucl supertiuons stndies as that 
t any 
fit to us, we can never replace it any more. Be mindful, my daughter, 


hat it is tl e@ greatest art to make good use of our days, and of our talents. 


of the Latin language. If we lose a moment of our lifetime, withou 


But how is the story of the table cloth ?” asked he then. 


* Oh, this is better yet,” resumed she again in good-humor. “ Parhasius 
formed his master, that his painting was ready for view. * Where is your 
painting?’ asked Zeuxis. ‘There it is upon that table, replied his pupil 


lhe master then walked to the table and tried to remove the cloth, thinking 

that the painting was under the cloth; but he could not lift it up, for it was 

painted upon the table; seeing then, that it would not move, he discovered 

his mistake and expressed his surprise, approving the diligence and skill of 
i 


' 
us pup. 
} 
I 


‘The story is good enough, if it be true,” said her futher, and resumed his 
walking up and down. 


he old times. 


“Why? it may be as true as any story of t 
A short pause followed, after which the young girl, still engaged at her can 
vas, lifted once more her sweet, musical voice. 
* Father,” said she, “look here if you please. [ don’t like this violet very 
vuch ; may be the coloring is too strong, or that there is more fancy on it 
an natural expression. I wish to hear your opinion.” 
= Well, let me see: ol ‘ L think it is but too natural.” 
“ Too natural? I really believe, father, you entertain a dislike for anything 
that is natural.” 
* Not at all, my ehild.” 
= Yi Ss, you are like Raphael, who said: there is no beauty on earth , and s¢ 
1@ took his own fancy as a model for all his paintings. For my part, 1 think 
there is a great deal of beauty in nature.” 
] 


ie’ i — 
“ Most certainly there is: but concerning the art of paintil r you may be 


mistaken, if you keep too much to what is nat naturalness 
t] 
it? 


e art of pail ting is not at all times gratifying « r beautiful 


be true; but the beauty of art which certainly must correspond with nature 


s everlasting, and contains the very essence of the truth.” 

“Then, you desire me to follow rather the genius of the ideal, t 
that of nature.” 

“They must be united—that is perfection. The accomplishment of thi 


is the highest task of an artist.’ 
Here the conversation was diseontinue a. 


The young lady had too much modesty not to acknowledge that she 





was but a novice in all these matters, and did not make any more objec 
tions or remarks to the reasoning of her father, whether he was correct 
or not. 

The gentleman conversing with his danghter is Mr. Lafonte, a wealthy 


7 > 
+ | tac 


planter. He is an immigrated Frenchman, but a true citizen of his adept 
sountry. 
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At the first glance he ap peared to be undoubtedly one of those who are 
blessed with an undisturbed, quiet happiness, in the enjoyment of contented 
homely life. Bye xperie enced searching eyes, however, it could be soon dis- 
covered that there is some cloud of sorrow and restlessness upon his counte- 
nance, casting not unfrequently a deep shadow upon his manly spirited 
features. 

Yes, we are always ready to judge by appearances and always liable to 
illusions. Ilow often we are mistaken by considering the luxurious, showy, 
idle lite of the rich to be at onee blessed and contented, while they are strug- 
ling with more or less miseries, with moral miseries that are worse than 


those of a material sort. We believe that undisturbed happiness dwells in 
their houses, while they are wandering abroad in search of it—vainly look- 
ing after it far and near. How many lords, prinees, parie-p roud capitalists, 


covetous bankers, and greedy usurers would be gl: ad to bride at any cost, the 


fickle genius of contentedness, and would heavily pay on ly for an hour of 


that real, quiet pleasure which is enjoyed by a poor, plain mechanic, who 
knows how to employ his few dollars smothered into his old dirty pocket- 
book, that contains, perhaps, all his wealt Bs. 

So it was with Mr Latonte to some exte Ze despite his splendid circum- 
stances, he felt dissatisfied. He was well known as a wealthy, kind-hearted, 
fine gentleman; at present a widower and rat bec ubenneed in his age, though 
full of vigor and life. Jlis hair and whiskers were turned gray, and his 
inoustaches almost white, which contrasted strangely with the browny South- 
ern tint of his face. The significant, animated brightness of his eyes, as well 
as the elevated noble form of his forehead, betokened superior mental capa- 
city. » The earnest, and we may say melancholie tendency, of his disposition 
was very often and easily turned to humorous hilarity. He adopted this 
country for his perm: ment home—leaving the beautiful clime of France many 

and notwithstanding his being a stranger, he was sincerely and 
UN) ddicted to the institutions and the government of this Republie. 
He Wis the owner of a large number ot slaves, who regarded themsels es per- 


vear 





ectly happy as his chattels as they were. 

Reader! do not smile ironically at this assertion, which tells you that 
slaves were happy; for a slave may i happy just as well as a millionaire 
may be unhappy. A slave knows but little of what it is to be happy, and is 
contented if he has a good, humane master, while the rich knows too much 
ot it, and never become satistied. 

There is no millionaire in whose heart and bosom satisfaction dwells. 

And, as to the slaves of Mr. L atonte, we do not exaggerate if we say, that 
they were unquestionably better off than the negroes in the free States, or 
than the tree white domestics of many others; and lastly, that they acknow- 
ledged M. Lafonte to be the best master in the whole State, which indeed 
Was a great distinction, at | “eh in those by-gone times. 

The funnily circle of Mr. Lafonte was very small. It comprised only his 
daughter, Fan ny, and an adop ted member, Miss Judith, the governess of the 
former. 

If we are compelled to speak about Miss Judith, we cannot help confessing 
that she was an old maid. Our uncourteous audacity will not bring any 
danger upon us, for she departed long since to a better home, to a “second 
childhood People said she was about forty-five years of age, though we 
ould not ascertain this with precision, as she never told it herself to any 
mortal being. Ladies generally avoid this ticklish question, 

In spite of the unfavorable circumstance that Miss Judith was on the de- 
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cline, and resembled a half-unfolded withered rose-bud that never has been 
in bloom; however, she had possessed some interesting qualities, and beauti- 
ful black hair and eyes; besides this, she was fond of music, song, a game of 
whist or two once in a while, and a little dance. Now and then she became 


vy lite 
iit 


a poetess and wrote pretty verses about the charms of a solitary 

With the domineering presumptuousness of the men, she never could agree. 
“ There is no man on earth who is sincere and constant in his affection, if 
there be any affection in a man at all,” she used to say, by halfin jest, by 
half in earnest, and in consequence of this distarbing conviction or rather 
prejudice of hers, she remained a maid. Whether she was satisfied with the 
arrangement of her fate, and whether she did or did not change her mind 
some time after these events, and again, whether it was not too late to make 
such change,—all these questions must remain unanswered, for despite our 
great eflurts, we could not find out the truth. 

It is altoge ther a ve ry difficult task to e xpl ore the vast, s« cretful, laby rinth- 
like regions of a lady’s heart, mind and feeling; but far more ditlicult is this 
undertaking with a maid like Miss Judith. 

We believe that if a female has attained her destiny in this earth 
which is assigned to her by the law of God, nature, and men, and which of 
course is the only comprehe nsible way of her happiness, then undoubt 





} 


certain sections of her mind and heart are occupied and engaged by “lov 

rendering this part of her temper the most essential, for it is of the highest 
importance to her. Now these sections of her mind and feeling in the com 
plexion of an obs Gins ute maiden, have necessarily and entirely a differer 
of arrangement, which circumstance ought to produce a strange, and we 1 Ly 
Say, unni itural state of manor r. Taking into consideration I 
of temper, we must state also that it is exceedingly difficult to speak a 





; + 





this subject wi h reliable accuracy; although we consider it as the 
Ci } } 


worthy object of application—especially for bachelors—to study 


ries of 


the heart of a lady, in general as well as in particular. 


_ But to return to Miss Judith, we may add to our introductory description 
that she was like many others—a kind, genteel creature; but she | er 
own fancies and whimsical inclinations, that were harmless, and fortut J 
of no consequence, except, perhaps, to herself. It would be horrible to think 


1 


of, that all our charming ladies should entertain the same opinion alb« 
men as eur Miss Judith. No doubt that halt of her eccentric ngtions, 
should become general, would be enough to change this beautiful world into 
a desert more awful than that of Sahara. 

We have to turn our attention at present to another member of M. L: 
fonte’s family, to his daughter, Fanny; one of the loveliest beings that « 
beheld the glorious hght of the sun. 


There she is, standing at her easel, like a fine, graceful, living statue; clad 
in a light white airy morning dress; plain she is and 1 et though elegant 
and prepossessing; fehildlike, though bewitching, attracting, electrifying. 
There she is, slightly reclined upon her working desk, like a young genius, or 
like the goddess of beauty before the altar in the te! -. of the muses. There 


she is, look at her with your —s ual eyes, if ms are believers in “ spirits, 

behold and admire her with all the power of your phantasy, and you will 

have the best medium for communicating with the spirit -world, for ascend- 

ing to higher regions, where everything is true, ever! 

You will at once perceive the cemeetk adroitness of creating nature, and 

you will know how to appreciate the worth of ietailind-. 
Luok at her. This oval, transparent, lively countenance, showing, like a 


il 
ng and unfading 
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bright mirror, the purest innocence,a model of female charm and dignity; 
these long, thick eve -las he Ss, beneath which her fiery blue eyes are throwing 
out their glowing rays ; this sinall, finely-cut mouth, a kiss of which would 
outweigh the choicest nectar in sweetness; these chaste, rosy lips, upon 
} ch an everlasting smile is playing, as to represent atrue symptom of ten- 

r feeling and genteel kindness ; this soft, silky, luxurious black hair, the 
cul ris of which are picturesquely hanging down her snow-white, round shoul- 
ders in natural ringlets; this swelling bosom, beneath which a pure, affec- 
tionate, blessed heart is resting, beating, slumbering; then, lastly, this 
grace and modesty, bloom and liveliness, thus combined and embodied in 
one person, has verily produced the most charming specimen of ideal beauty 
in life, in reality. 

The old gentleman, we mean Lafonte, was still sitting in his arm-chair, 
silently; and Fanny still engaged at her easel. 

Many times, while thus gazing upon his daughter with transports of joy 
and satisfaction, he said to himself, ‘* Yes, she is good and handsome. . If I 
see her I believe myself to be happy. Oh! that I could tear away the im- 
pressions of the past from my memory, I would be indeed the happiest man. 
But I will not think any more of that sad accident. No; of nothing else 
but of the welfare of my child. I wish I had the power of the Almighty to 
secure her happiness.” 

We, as listeners, add to these words the expression of our hope and confi- 
dence in the fate of Fanny, for she had selected and followed the goddess 
of kindness and modesty as her leader, along the w inding r paths of life, and 
her faithful companion is the muse of art—no doubt she will not be misled; 


her course must be joyful, her life like a continual spring, the flowers of 


which never fade. 

Undoubtedly there could not be a dearer object for a father’s care and 
affection than a daughter like Fanny, whose outer charms were united 
in admirable harmony with the most exquisite qualities of mind and 
soul. She might well have been his pride, his treasure and hope, for she was 
a complete image of perfection. She was but sixteen years of age, well 
»wn and developed, light and delicate, though strong and sound in com- 
with all the advantages of a youthful shape. Whoever obtained a 


} . 
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i ’ 
sight of her, had he been a gloomy misanthrope, a cold philosopher, or a 
manacled crinaetaal, by the sweet mildness of her look, by the attractive 


power of her surprising beauty, he must have been sensibly moved; the 


rusty cords of his feelings were touched, and he awoke at least for a moment 
from his dulness, 
The changeableness only does not feel the power of beauty, and but the 
insane would not pay his homage to it. 
Fanny,” said Mr, Lafonte, interrupting the prevailing silence, “ you will 
have a guest to-day.” 
Whom, father?” asked she, turning round from her easel. 
“ Mr. Campbell, the judge.” 
At this reply Fanny involuntarily turned back to her work to continue it, 


ib t 


but her small fine hand was trembling. She was not able to make a draught, 
while her lovely face evidently showed the expression of a deep and unplea- 
sant agitation. 


Ifer father pronounced the last words in such a manner as to indicate the 
taegortiahas of what he said. By the way he fixed his eyes upon his daughter, 
waiting for some answer or remark ; it was quite easy to perceive his anxiety 
to hear her reply, whatever it might be. 
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But Fanny remained silent. Her father had well perceived that the 
announcement of the coming guest was anything but agreeable to her, though 
he pretended not to have noticed it, and resuming his questions, said: 


* What do you think about Mr. ( ampbell, Fanny Ee 


*“ T do not think of him at all, father,” she turned round her head and r 
plied with some hesitation, after which another pause followed, In the 
meantime Fanny resumed her occupation. With her last word | 
vexed, forced tone of her voice, she had sufficiently manifested her 

lative to the inquiry made by her father, w! . after hearing her re y 
could not repress a smile, and was reflecting for a while. 

* S'ie is quite open hearted,” thought he for himself. “She is, and | 
clad to see it. . . . I do not wish to command your affection, my child. N 


that would be cruel on my part. You may make your choice freely. I don't 


care; but not Doftier! No, no; I would be sorry if he should ever g her 





i ction 
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1 99 . : 
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" 10-day ¢ 

é< - . 1 - 
Yes, or this evening, if you like 

& Na ‘ ther not to-d ! ‘ er 





* Then you don’t like him at 
I did not like him the very first moment I saw him, and do so even less 
‘ resent,” 
ecause he is overwhelt you with compliments and proofs of adinira 





No, not on that account, 





‘ Or because you know his desire to marry you ?”’ 


** No, father. I do not mind his desire. 
: ; 
t 








“ What en is the reason of your abhorrence 
“ His intrusive conduct. I am glad when I no longer hear his flatteries,’ 
she replied, with an amiable expression of firmness ¢ r 
; : 





As to the intrusive cond vou may be mistaken. I know he is 


ae et ee a ¢ } 


respectable gentleman, and he is known as such in our citv: m ecaul 

<> et bunt OPENS ae neati andl moeantfala ati ment | 

is rich, but on account of his education and manifold attainments. Le is 
ve uch respected. 


he re followed again a s] { 





ny did not make any countenance was still « 

the expression of a slight \ y his maeeda ( « 
I i ‘ I 4 restin r—her rosy | I ‘ d al tlh le 

The old gentleman comprehended all these signs « ner fi - 
tinued his discourse in a tone of inmost fondness 

“ Hear me, Fanny! I believe you have misinterpreted my word 
not advocating Judge Campbell for the purpose of forcing your will or atie« 
ion, not in the least: do not disturb your mind about that | Bg 


ae Yh, father, I have no doubt of that,” re} liet Fanny, with childis 
sincere emotion. 
“ There is time enough yet for vou,” resumed her father, * to decid 
Wwe , er 


‘our own future, if he does not suit you. Be caret 


y 
freely. JI know you will have some regard for my wishes. Ido not enter- 


tain any other desire than to promote your happiness ; and I have eve1 
sidered it as an abuse of a father’s authority to ‘ rangel 3 
ut the future fate of his children. Well n parents give 
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advice and warning, but the choice and decision ought to be left to th ¥ 
heart and sense.” 

lle was interrupted by the opening of the door. 

A young negro entered, and informed him that Mr. Toppan was 
parlor, and wished to see him. 

“Mr, Toppan!” exclaimed he, with an unpleasant astonishm 
started to receive his guest. 
CHAPTER IV. 
MR. CLAYTON AND HIS FAMILY—A HAUNTED HOUSE—SPIRITUALISTS ¢ 
OLD STYLE. 

Art a distance of about three hundred yards from Mr. Lafonte’s resid . 
on the fertile shores of the Mississippi, there wer vo other h y 
built cottages, erected in similar Southern style, but entirely differe: ir 
appearance, 

One of these two residences, to the right of Lafonte’s s the dy g 
house of Mr, ¢ layton and his family. An inviting, | e ¢ it, 
irrounded and suppli d with all the necessa ‘y req lisites of a re nd 
planter. There was no splendor, no luxury, or any symptom of a y 
style about the house, but it was the very model of a privat n e 
arrangement for the comfortable domicile o | Tal st 
] land master, if not rich, was yet well off, an ow to 1! a 
good use of his property; a distinguished talent indeed, and very often 


l'o the left, a little further up, was the other neighbor of M. Laf 














at least the other next cottage to him, as there were no neighbors it 
house not being inhabited. At first glance it ay red like ld 
castle, not in ruins yet, though near to that period of its time; it w 
late 9 gloomy, and solita a. The doors, Wwihdows, shutte ~ 

covered W th a thick stratum of dust. No ¢ co ] be seen passin 
out; no curling blue smoke ascended to the sky from its chimneys; 
fu L\ planted lowers enlivened its Tront: ho dogs barking 
about; no chickens, ducks or geese feeding around; no slaves « 





domestics running to and fro; no merry song of busy working peop 
be heard,—all and everything was a dea solitude; wild tangled 
weeds grew up across and along the footpaths and sidewalks 
walls, behind and on the front of the building; the fence ar pate 
with shrubs and vines—branches embracing and intertwining in al 
Why is this fine cottage not inhabited? To whom belongs that 


] } 


al 
? ' 7 . , , ry ' 
house? Have all of them died? What became of those who 


owned this country seat? .. . These and similar questions wert 





repeated a thousand times by all who passed this place, but satis 
formation never could be obtained. It is true that there wer 
vague rumors floating about on the vast sea of chit-« B 
regarded as a doomed place, destined to a melancholy ruil 
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of some mysterious heart-rending events that were said to have taken place 
Within its walls some time before. 
There were no spiritualists in those days, according to the modern mean 


} 
+) 


ing of this term, but there could be found a good many old women in the 
city of New Orleans, and environs, who pretended to be well-informed by 


means of magic charms of some kind, or by secret spiritual revelations, about 
the fate and story of the abandoned cottage house. They declared and were 
rongly convineed, that in the quiet stillness of the midnight hour, between 
twelve and one o’clock, a lot of ghosts and spirits assembled in the gra 
saloon of the cottage every night, running down the chimney 


lightning, through chinks and key-holes, making an awful hour of their time, 


S 


- 


neys i1Ke a 


during which, horrid rattling, tipping, rapping, trembling, whistling and 
iv 


uing like a thunder tempest from 


blowing was heard many miles around, iss 
the interior of the enchanted building! Few, as we are informed, of the old 
folks, who were gifted with exquisite endowments in the art of necromancy, 
or even those who were in possession of some magic lantern, or a bit of con- 
juring mandragora, boldly asserted that a young lady of bewitching beauty, 








the late queen of the house in the time of its splendor, who was carried off 
one night, and died after many remarkable adventures, makes her appeara 
there every night, and is haunti the silent apartments, and the dreary 
saloons and chambers of this mysterious building, from the top down to the 
very cellar, which was inhabited only by hungry rats and snakes at the time 
of our story; no wonder, then, that no human being would dare to step 
over its threshold, or would be resolute enough to live in it, not, perhaps for 
the world. 

Few anti-spiritualists again, who were not gifted with the magic craft of 
sorcery, or subjected to supernatural visions, to extravagant self-delnsions, 
to fantastic ideas and to mystic spiritual enthusiasm of whatever kind, con- 
ceived a more comprehensible idea of this great doubtful question, asserting 
that a complicated law-suit is pending upon the property, and until this is 
settled, no use can be made of the estate. Some of these material human 


beings thought again, that its proprietor was surely killed in France by some 
hero of the glorious army of the Holy Alliance. .... 
In time, we shall see, whether any of these interpreters had hit up 
truth or not? At present, we are obliged to return to Mr. Clayton’s 
Looking around, we soon discover, that here reigns no secrecy, no gloom, 
but plain serenity, mirth, and liveliness ; no spiritualism, but good spirits and 


AL jilted 


tangible ones: no magic communications, but industry, economy, spit v 
and enjoyment. Here we may repose without having turned our l 


agitated our mind by feverish curiosity. Here, we may refresh our fatigued 


imagination, which never would rest and become satisfied, but like the end- 





less turbulent Atlantic is rolling to and fro incessantly; rushing further and 
further, like an unruly storm, flying over ways, hills, and mountains he 
free open regions of the higher atn osph a ae 

Mr. and Mrs. Clayton were a happy couple. Their life had been a real 
model life of the matrimonial state, despite the 25 years they had pa l 


over: bound together with the holy bond, they were still, and if poss 


much more satisfied with each other ; just as faithful, affectionate, and ten- 
der as they had been on the very day of their wedlock. 
To speak the truth, we confess, that Mr. Clayton was not without some 


peculiarities, and also, the mistress had her own ways and wishes. 


Certainly, old ladies must have their own fancy as well as the young ones. 


Likt 


Notwithstanding this state of affairs, this happy couple never went so far as 
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to forget their due regard and discretion toward each other, even for a mo 


ment; having established a successful and such a nice arrangement in all 
their doings, the harmony existing between them never could be disturbed 
by any whimsical feats, or domestic troubles. Their life was more and more 
confirmed by an unaffected mutual pleasing, of sensibility ; and the fickle 
passion of love, that had joined them in the flourishing period of their life- 
time, transformed itself latterly into friendship, into an unfading calm and 


deep atlection, groun led in reciprocal and mutual esteem, and sw etened by 








+? « 
the past. 


pleasant recollections of 
And we ask our reader, if the question is fair—why could not this be the 
} 


case In every marris 1@ concerned parties have gone into it reasona- 





bly. governed by their mutual atfection, then indeed it should be so in most 
eases. If tyrannical force, mean speculation, or frivolous ambition, did not 
cut off the possibility of it beforehand, then, undoubtedly it depends only 


upon Oo irselves to be happy or miserable : to be blessed with each other as 
two tender friends, or to be persecuted by each other astwo wretches. We 
may make our choice ourselves and have an earthly paradise like Mr. and 
Mrs. Clayton, or an infernal calamity like so many others, whom we can see 





in real life, and take an example from. 
It is not so far difficult, as is generally represented, to succeed in realizing 
the fair images of hope and joy, which are presented to us at the golden gate 


of matrimony. No, this must be an easy, plain, and natural mat 
our destiny, without distinction, 
respt ctabilitv: because this golden gate is equ 


no one has then more right than another, for it is a necessity of our exis- 


t 
pre ference, or regard to wealth, talent, or 





ilv open to rich 
. i 
] 






















tence : it is the most beautiful institution for promoting our happiness; it is 
an inexhaustible mine of joy and pleasure if well managed, and if the miners 
do not neglect it, or exaggerate their expectations. It depends really upon 
ourselves. Yes, you must have confidence in yourself, and you will not fail, 
neither misled nor mistaken. If you do not lose sight of your object; if you 
do not transgress the sphere of « le understanding, or, in plain lan- 
guage, the sphere of common se y, you are right, equitous and 
forbearing to each other, and t flower of love, which has grown 
up in your hearts, will not with will bring forth a sweet relishing 
fruit, that you may enj itinually : this fruit is the affection of true friend- 
ship 


But, to our story. 
Mr. Clayton 1 emigrated a good many years before from England, his 


native country, and was one of the oldest settiers 1n that regio 








: as 1. , 
ny, soon became a tr and for the sake Of a ci 








to his new home, he married a handsome daughter of the Sout 
the agreeable, interesting features of Mrs. Clayton, though gr 


t rciless pressure of time, proved that she was once a 
lady, and had a good share of that valuable quality, whicl 


vulse to beat fastér around his heart. 


Some intolerant neighbors used to call Mr. Clayton an it 
him for his eccentricity ; as it was well known that he 
ess he was satisfied about the matter by his own convict 
working of the laws of nature was the only fountain when 
ll his arguments and reasons; to which he a ted 





s operating system of the whole universe. He regarded the bi 


moral book, and acknowledged its supremacy and divinity inasmu 





it teaches morality: the only object, and the very essence of all the laws of 
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God and man. To the church he did not go at all; he would not howe 
dissuade his wife and children from doing so, nor did he eare about it what 
his neighbors said, for he was confirmed by experience in the opinion, that it 
is altogether difficult to please the world in any way. He was free in his 
conscience and conviction as well as in his doings, having adopted as a | 


ing principle in all his actions. not to do anvthing wrong, to himself or to 
others, he followed his own ways undisturbed, and wished others again to 
mind their own affairs, and to be happy in their own. belief. 


His better half did not agree with him on the point of faith ; but then she 





never nade objections to his views or indulged in reproaches, for she knew 
very well, that it would be to no purpose. Her husband in his turn 


ledged this forbearance of hers, and endeavored to prove his grateful senti- 
ment, by an equitous discretion on every point, that could touch her weak 
side. 

Mr. Clayton commenced his rural pursuits as farmer and planter with very 


moderate means; but the genius of peace, harmony and industry Was relgi 
ing in his house and brought prosperity upon him. He became the owner ot 
a considerable real property, acquired by persevering energy 











management, which is possible only by the aid of such a mutual el 
and cooperation, as it was the case with this blessed co 1} le. besides t 
they completed the education of their children, with all the attainments t 
can be effected by parental care and pecuniary means. 

I he old gentleman himself. as W ell as his family, | ved on the best ol terms 
with the house ot Mr. Lafonte, as rood neighbors and friends. Lliey ¢ 
tained a intercourse without the annoying ceremonies of a mode 
stylish company, and enjoyed their leisure hours in social conversatio1 


: . ‘ } — 9 . . +) ‘* 
discussion about the events of their respective spheres of activity. 


Miss Judith again, in spite of her professed antipathy towards the ot] 


sex, found a good deal of pleasure in the company of Mr. Clayton, so much so, 








i 
that she had formed a kind of claim or privileg upon him as a daily compan 
He, of course, willingly submitted to these pretensions, as they we t tlatter- 
ing to his personality. The true foundation, however, of this mutual i 
} ] 4 7 


dence and good disposition towards each other might have been laid do 
the circumstance, that both of them were in some way exalted and eccentric 
rs, Al Mr. Clavton of nat a 


Miss Judith was fond of philosophical reasoni: 
philosophy, and we may add, both of them were evidently regardless of 
opinion of others, concerning their peculiar notions. 


Mrs. Clayton did not trouble herself to detect the nature and the origin o 


. ley y x < ' ‘ . ¢, . , ft + + ‘7 . +1 , ' 
this friendly sympathy, and never for a moment fel anything like jeal 1s 











she found her husband engaged in fervent, spirited conversation 
Judith. She had time enough to test his fidelity ; and it made her laugh 
heartily many times to hear their arguments, while listening to their di 
course. She never told her own opinion about such philosophical matters, not 
because she had been in want of ¢ i} acity to form any ideas about suc SOrto 
things. or in want of talkativeness: no, not in the least, bat s cons 
tl ma rout o r sphere, and she was too sen ) »aspire tos y 
ep sas a“ lady of learning,” of elevated mind or of great accom] nts 
She possessed, if not great, all the necessary accomplishments to her 1 
for she Was satistied to be called a first-rate housekec per, & good wife, and a 
tender mother. 

A son, and a daughter, both grown up already, were the issues of 5 
happy couple; brought up in @ manner that would be gratify ry tO any 


ng 


parental ieelng. 
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Mary, their daughter, had inherited all the good qualities that we had ap- 
preciated in her mother, and was a perfect speaking likeness of Mrs. Clayton; 
possessing, however, an undeniable advantage in advance of her: that she was 
young and pretty. People used to say: “ Mary will do honor to her mother 
in every particular, and he must be a happy fellow who will press her to his 
heart, and call her his own.” 

Her brother James had just coneluded his studies in the higher schools, and 
resolved to remain with his aged father and be his aid as he was his pride 
and joy. He applied himself to economy, following the wise, industrious 
course of his father, preferring the free, sound and independent country life to 
a noisy and agitated existence in the bustle of a city. He did not feel any 
ambition for the glory of holding an office, nor did he feel inclined to haunt 
the profits of restless and dangerous speculations. Besides his usual oceupa- 
tions, he devoted himself assiduously to literature: gifted with excellent capa- 
city and manifold attainments on the field of knowledge, he became a distin- 
guished scholar. Notwithstanding this, he never was afraid or ashamed to lay 
his hands to any work that presented itself in his way, for he did not think i 
sufficient to give the command to the laborers, but, also, to set them a good 
example. ‘ Not to get done by another what he could do himself, and never 
to look with the eyes of another,” were his principles, On the field, as in 
the garden, at the plough or in the woods, or in the stabl 


i+ 
at 





VIC and wherever his 


presence might be wanted, he was there. Early in the morning and late at 
night, rain or shine, he knew no difference. But in his hours of leisure he 


found the greatest pleasure in reading and writing about the evils of social 
life, the subject of which was at that time particularly deserving of attention, as 
it was on the point of undergoing great reforms. 

As to the person of our James, we could not say that he was of splendid 
figure ; his appearance was however good enough to deserve a friendly glance 
from the eyes of any young lady. Besides these characteristic qualities, there 
was something in him of inexpressible value, worth more than the transitory 
bloom of outside appearance, practised now these days to eminence. It was 
a real treasure, an advantage to himself as well as to others—this consisted of 
his never-clouded cheerfulness, his temper was a fountain of good jovial humor 
—this is the most original and precious quality of our nature, since it cannot 
be learned in school, nor bought for money: it isa gift presented to us on our 
birthday. 

Being acquainted with the family of Mr. Clayton, we shall look around now 


upon what there is more worthy about his house. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TWO LOVERS IN THE GARDEN. 


1 


In the rear of Mr. Clayton’s nice cottage, there was a large and 


beat tiful 
garden carefully inclosed with a good fence and syimmetrically laid out, 
divided in different sections and kept in every part in the best possible order. 
It served not only for pleasure and ornament, but also was of considerable 
material advantage to the family. 

18 
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One part of the garden was devoted to the culture of smiling flowers and 
some array of ornamental fancy trees; this portion was placed under the 
particular charge of our young friend, Miss Mary, as chief superintendent. 
Another part had been selected for fruit trees, and also for the cultivation of 
grapes of exquisitely delicious quality, under the punctual and careful 
management of James. The third section again, arranged with the greatest 
economy and evident skill in gardening, was reserved to the exclusive benefit 
of the kitchen. Mrs. Clayton was herself the manager and a very strict 
superintendent in this section, and not without success, to be sure, since the 
abundance and first-rate quality of the annual produce of cabbage, beets, tur 
nips, beans, peas, radishes, parsley, celery, onions, potatoes, carrots, chives, 
salad, truffles, asparagus, cucumbers, melons, strawberries and gooseberries— 
all this combined had verily furnished a living evidence of the ability and 
accuracy of the manager. 

In that part of this model garden, which had been generously consecrated 
to the delight and enjoyment of sight and smell—where a picturesque mix 
ture of natural colors was spread out on the level of bloom and verdure, like 
a beautifully painted ideal carpet, trembling slightly with the agitation of th 
evening breeze—among the various small partitions of the flower-beds, we se« 
two young persons silently musing and wandering about. One of them is a 
young lady of striking beauty, holding a finely developed rose in her hand 
and plucking its leaves with her pretty fingers; the other is a young gentle 
man of slender though manly stature; the glance of his eyes is fastened 
intently upon his fair companion, and seems to wait for an answer, or to read 
her thoughts in the mirror of her sincere countenance. 

The young couple here described are not Mary and James, the son and 
daughter of Mr. Clayton, as might be supposed, but Fanny Lafonte and Harry 
Doftier—both of them are known to us already. 

How does it happen that we meet them here together? 

We will explain it to our readers. 

Fanny was the intimate friend and daily companion of Mary. These two 
charming girls, so much like one another in age, mind, and feeling, wer 
united in the most sincere affection, and used to have their innocent pleasures 
and recreations from their very childhood up to this time almost uninter 
ruptedly in company. They rejoiced together like two tender sisters, and 
made their complaints to each other about such little troubles and sorrows as 
they had sometimes to encounter; confidingly opened the secrets of their 
pure hearts, consoling, animating, instructing and advising each other 

Truly! the affection of a friend is holier and steadier than that of a lover 

The most adored object of our passions may forsake us, disappoint and 
even detest; he turns his affections to our enemies; takes his leave from us 
tenderly, and in the very next moment he throws himself into the arms of 
another; but a sincere friend will never desert, never detest us; he rejoices 
in our pleasures and enjoyments, sympathizes in our sorrows, and never 
agrees with our enemies. 

Such is a friend. 

(To be eontinued) 
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THE HARVEST HOME. 


** Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves, 
Sie vos non vobis vellera fertis oves.” 


Tue ancients had an accurate knowledge of agricultural pu: 

suits, and the use of the plough. The Roman poet that penned 
the above emphatic lines long before the birth of Christianity 

and a little after the period when 


“ Homer wrote, and Sappho sung,” 


was familiar with the pursuits of agriculture. Among the 
Heathen deities we find Ceres, the goddess of the cereals, 
Corn; Pomona, the goddess of fruit ; and, in those days (as the 
had no Temperance societies), they gave us jolly old Baech 
for the god of wine. From time immemorial, then, the peac 
ful pursuit of the tilling of the soil has been the favorite em- 
ployment of the great bulk of the human family; and what i 
more gratifying than to look up through time to these remot 
ages! We must congratulate the country at large at this pr 
sent writing, in this era of ours, on the prospects of our hi: aa st. 
which will soon be ; safely stored up; for the statistics everv- 
where give the most encouraging accounts of the ty an 
the | prospects of an abundant yield. Our parent earth has bee 
mostly always prolific in her gifts, and like our quotation tro. 
the above poet, asks nothing for herself. Never, for years 
have we been so favored by Providence in the plentiful growt 
of the crops as at the paveent season. Our farmers have sowr 
more extensively, too, than in all former years. With the fea 
of the past few years before their eyes, the awful calamities th: 
attended the failures of the e rops, our farmers were determine 
to pli ice our home markets beyond the reach of famine prices 
and they have accomplished their object with triumphant su 
cess. The result is alre: ady sensibly felt in both the home ar 
foreign market. Flour and provisions, in general, have falle 
to a low figure, comparatively speaking. The crops in Europe 
are equally abundant. In France, in England, in Scotland, i 
Ireland, and all oat the continent, their flourishing state is 
loudly spoken of by the daily journals, so that the * specula- 
tors” who have alw: ays an itching for housing up th grain } 
times of scarcity, will this year have to direct their energi 


s 


j 
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into some other channel. We have, too, improved in the art of 
agriculture a good deal; we are alsoi IMproy ing upon inve ntions. 
Like steam and the telegraph, we are “no slow coache 

this year of grace, 57, Our societies, fairs, and eattlo-a shows 
everywhere, have — a laudable stimulus to this valuable 
branch of art; and the thirst for all kinds of improvement has 
grown up to an almost feverish emulation. We have borrowed, 
to be sure, much from Europe in the shape of intelligence in 
the construction of implements of agriculture, but our inventions 
have already gained us an acknowledged reputation there. Our 
hay-cutting machines have had awarded them their due mea- 
sures of praise ; and like our yachts, our steamers, and all our 
fixings, we are decidedly a “ go-ahead people. The discovery 
of California has driven us forward in advance a full century, 
and directed the channels of commerce into a different track. 
The submarine telegraph will startle us up into a new course of 
life; and when the canal across the Isthmus is opened, the Chi- 
nese trade will flow unquestionably across, making New York 


the great highway of interoceanic i. Ireland has at 
last got a windfall by these changes, and the most favored spot 
is Kerry—V alentia, a small island on that coast, being selected 
for the starting point of that sc raordinary revolutionist, the 
Tel legraph. The natural channel of commerce must flow direct 
into that locality, the nearest given point to the American con- 
tinent. We glance ¢ vursorily at these facts, from a considera- 
ion that commerce is a branch intimate ly connected with agri 
eulture. The bottoms of our ship marine fully attest how our 
farming flourishes ; and, year after year, we are rapidly advanc- 
ing: in fact, the vast resources of the country, in the shape of 
our “ public lands,” have rapidly developed our great power in 
this particular alone; we say power, for what is a people 
without the gifts of the soil, through an all-wise Providence! 
It is a fact, worthy‘of record, that the poor, impoverished, exter- 
mil ated foreigners, who seek an asylum upon our shores, are 
he wi rkingme ‘n that perform most of the labor in our farming, 
buill ling, and railroad operations. We have the land for the 
labor, and only want the labor for the land. Look at our 
public lands! It will take centuries to draw out the resources 
of the soil of this American Continent—tor we are still in our 
infancy as a nation. Look at our history. Columbus in 1492, 


an adventurous Genoese, first discovered America, and found 
the nomadic tribes of our Indian Aborigines, a strange race, 


wlio possess some of the highest attributes of our nature, here. 
That people had nearly faded away from the land, and now 
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that Central America has become really the “centre point ” of 
interest, in relation to commerce and trade, it is a curious fact, 
the traces of high civilization that are found there, in the shape 
of ruins and antiquities, showing that at one time a people 
possessed of high civilization, possessed this Continent. Anti 
quarians trace their origin—the Indians—to the ancient Egyp- 
tians; and Indian corn, like themselves, is indigenous to this 
soil. The ruins of Central America have been explored by that 
well known tourist, Mr. Stevenson, whose “ Antiquities of 
America” have gained him a high celebrity. ‘“ Mummies” 
have been found in tombs, of course buried there, and corn 
and grain, as is the case in Egypt, also in the cemeteries with 
these relics of a by-gone age. How is this to be accounted 
for? Ask the Pyramids of Egypt themselves. Egyptian corn 
that has lain for long centuries embedded in these tombs with 
the mummies that are cenotaphed there, has been found capa- 
ble of reproduction, duionah the agzency of the soil : and =O 
with our Indian corn here. We possess on this Continent in- 
calculable resources in every shape, particularly through our 
vast regions of territory—much of which is yet ceva iead 
The tide of Sagres Hows towards the “ Far West.” and 
there we find our greatest landed p ee or, the present Secre- 
tary of State, General Cass, who built up that immense terri- 
tory, by his liberality towards the laboring emigrant. He had, 
in doing so, a far-seeing mind: saw the advantages of en- 
couraging enigration, and had the intellect to discern the ad 
vantages of connecting the soil of the land with the labor 
market. Michigan, Milwaukie, and those great corn-growing 
countries, give us now a large share of the staple produce o 
this Union. Cotton from the South is produced in a great 
ieasure for the benefit of the English factories. England woul 
starve without it. Its looms are always “ thirsty ” for our South- 
ern cargoes ¢ onsisting of this stap le. Our granaries, our farm 
yards, as well as our cotton and rice, are the props of our pros- 
perity. We shall have to record a carefully prepare ‘ digest 
the full returns and statistics in our next issue, and shall h 


+ 


able to compare notes with the corre sp nding season of previ 
ous years, which will show a great increase, as we believe, iz 
the supply, and a corresponding decrease in prices, giving wus 
full markets and reasonable rates. We rejoice to find s 
flourishing a prospect in this regard ; and though the accounts 
of the pots ito-crop are somewhat discouraging, still we hav 
every confidence in this esculent for this year also. The people 


always had their festivals, in ancient ages, to celebrate the 
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‘Harvest Home.” We have very properly adop ted this cus- 

m in our own day, and have our “ Th: anksgivi ing days.” We 
will have double reason to bless Providence for the gifts and 
bounties of the earth, on this year, in our Unrrep States 


A HARVEST HYMN. 


BY WM. ROSS WALLACE. 


I 


Smi_e on, smile on, thou sentinel moon 

From yonder Heaven's pure, azure deep, 
Over these happy harvest homes 

Night fondly folds to sacred sle ep, 
While we who choose to wake, shall sing 

With solemn tone our thankful lays 
For all the opulence that fell 

From Summer's long alms-giving days, 
Whose golden banners were unfurled, 
Like benedictions o’er the world. 


Il. 


We'll sing the Sun who kissed his bride, 
His own dear, emerald-mantled Earth 

With the same passior ate, burning lips, 
As when she sparkled into birth > 

Nor ceased until he saw her sweet, 
Broad bosom full of murmuring leaves 

And bursting buds that prophets were 
Of ruby fruit and golden sheaves: 

O, burning bridegroom! what delight 

imparadised thine eager sight ! 


It. 


We'll sing the Clouds, whose generous hands 
Bore up their urns, brimful of rain; 

And leaned them till they overflowed 
% pon the mountain-side and plain 

° , how your dark eyes flashed with joy 

me lightnings, as ye saw their mirth ; 

And how your tl hunderous voices broke 
Delighted o’er the thirsty Earth, 

Who like a baechanal would reel 

And drink at every glorious peal! 
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IV. 


And yet, O Sun and Clouds! that brought 
Such Eden to this home of ours, 
Say, what were ye to Him who sent 
Your might from His immortal towers ? 
What but the visible proofs that He 
On yonder battlements above, 
Is unto us, in beam or cloud, 
The Soul, the very Soul of Love? 
To Him our choral praises be— 
Alms-Giver of Eternity ! 


New York, 1857. 


DEMISE OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


“ We are living in gloomy days, 
Star after star decays. 


THE HON. JAMES C. DOBBIN. 


A iam of our own times, a distinguished statesman, has 
fallen by the hands of “the grim monster.” During his term of 
office in connexion with the late government, he discharged his 
duties with an ardor and fidelity that secured for him the entire 
confidence of his country; and his private fi friends were deeply 
and w ent ‘a iched to him. In fact, our lamented friend in 
the private circle of society could number hosts of those who 
were his opposers in politics. He was devotedly attached to 
his native state, and a constant and active friend of every mea- 
sure calculated to develope her resources and improve her con- 


dition. Born in North Carolina, that state mourns the depar- 
ture of one of her best and most gifted sons. 


THE LATE GENERAL RUSK. 


The state of Texas has lost one of her noblest and most dis- 
tinguished men. It is felt as : great public calamity, and a 
gloom hangs over her people | recause of it. Since the death 
of his lady, General Rusk had labored under a severe mental 


depression, and he secluded himself from society under the 
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blighting influence of despondency. This brought on a severe 
illness, which seemed to have become more than he could bear, 
and resulted in a premature termination of his useful life. No 
clue can be given to the mystery, save a letter which he had 
addressed to a friend in New Orleans, ordering a tombstone for 
his wife, with the inscription : 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


BERANGER. 
It is always a melancholy task to be compelled to record the 
death of the a vod. 
‘‘Nihil de mortuis nisi bonum.” 
Nothing about the dead, save what is good. Within the last 
few weeks, we have had accounts of the deaths of some very emi 


nent men. Beranger, the great popular poet and lyric bard of 
France, has passed away. He was hig phy popular among the 
masses, and his songs were composed for the people. He was 
much endeared tothem. He never fawn ed upon the aristocracy 
whom he satirized, and his patriotism was unsullied. He 
added to the immortality of the Great Napoleon by his verses ; 


and when he was chained to arock at St. Helena his devoted- 


ness was doubly more towards the first Emperor. Beranger 
was born in Paris, on the 19th of August, 1780, in the house of 
his grandfather, who was a tailor. He was a self-made man, 
a poet by nature. 

A poet is born a poet 5 an orator is made an - aah and so 
was Beranger formed a poet by nature. Tis father was a 
native of Flamincourt, near Peronne. His divnatioes: however, 
was intrusted to his grandfather and grandmother, who brought 
him up. He was a spectator of the capture of the French Das- 
tile, and shortly after that memorable event, he left Paris for 
Peronne, to reside with an aunt, who kept a hotel in one of the 
faubourgs. At the age of fourteen he entered as an apprentice 
in the printing-office of M. Laisne, nae learned there the 
first princip les of orthography and language [lis voeation as 
asong-writer was first brought out in 1813, when he was admi 
ted to the society called * Caveau. - He was a true patriot, 
and died covered with honors. 


LABLACHE. 


“i . 
st, died recently 


Luigi Lablache, the distinguished basso vocalis 
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at Paris. He was born at Naples on the 6th December, 1794. 
As an artist, his powers were unrivalled; and he performed 
before the greatest critics of the present century. He was edu- 
cated at the Conservatory in Naples, and gained a high reputa- 
tion as an artist in his line at a very early age. His career is a 
livin history. He won his laurels before every court in 


Europe. 


EUGENE SUE. 


This distinguished novelist has also passed to eternity. Asa 
patriot, his reputation was unsullied; and his works stand emi- 
nently high in the walks of literature. His socialist predilec- 
tions tarnished somewhat his fame; but his great mind was 
still unclouded, and he was to France what Dickens is to Eng- 
land—a graphic delineator of the passing events of the day. 
Sir Walter Seott was the Sue of his own time, but he was con- 
trolled by religion; he had none of the fiery impulses that run 
riot through socialistic doctrines in France, and everywhere 
that this system has taken root. In losing Sue, literature has a 
heavy loss, and France is deprived of one of its brightest 
‘stars’ as a novelist. 
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JENNIE JUNE’S LETTERS 


LIFE IN THE COUNTRY AND LIFE IN TOWN. 


Arenua. 





Dear Review :—After a long, pleasant visit in the country, here I am, 
back again in this busy, blustering city ; and if it were not for the prospect of 
Frezzolini, a grand ballet, and many other nice things too numerous to men- 
tion, I should sigh for my old throne in the Pine Grove, and a peep at its 
beloved and never-to-be-forgotten inmates. I used to love New York dearly, 
with its never-failing supply of novelty and excitement, its variety of wonderful 
newspapers, its splendid stores, saloons, hotels, and the ever fresh, buoyant, 
active spirit, which characterizes the growth of our young city. [ut a 
change seems to havecome over my mind. Brown stone houses and “ Stew- 
art’s latest style” have no charms for me now. I could even forego my morning 
nap, and eat breakfast at seven, instead of nine, so as to be able to breathe 
the sweet breath of garden and meadow, and once more hear the west wind 
sing its native hymn through the pine trees. 

Some people imagine there is a great advantage in living in the city, be 
cause they can get the daily papers direct from the are and the magazines 
and weekly periodicals fresh from the hands of the publisher; in seeing all 
the new lane rs, dancers, and dramatic artists ; and fins ally, in being able to 
attend lectures, viewing the works of our best painters, and keep posted on 
whatever there is of novelty in science or art. These acquisitions to our 
fund of knowledge are rated much beyond their legitimate value, for in New 
York but little opportunity is allowed for examination and criticisin. 

Nowhere are books, newspapers, and periodicals so thoroughly read—so 
earnestly discussed, and weighed with such impartial judgment, as in an in- 
telligent country family. ‘ Mail day” is a gala day: tea must be hurried a 
little, to insure the pleasant walk or ride to the village. The packages of 
letters and newspapers are seized as a treasure, and carried home to be read 
aloud, commented on, and to furnish food for strong and vigorous thought. 

In the city, on the contrary, the listless members of a family group ‘“ drop 
in” to the breakfast room one by one, from nine to ten o’clock, languidly dis- 
cuss their coffee and eggs, and inquire if the morning pap ers contain * any- 
thing new.”’ The “spicy items (i. ¢., disgusting scandal) are generally loo ked 
at, the marriage and theatrical column glanced over, and the papers thrown 
aside. As for the reviews, where are they so read and valued, as in the 
old arm-chairs, upon the rustio seats under the wide-spreading wl maple, 
and pine trees of our rural homes? Nowhere, I am sure. 

But this is not the principal reason why country life is preferable to “ liv- 
ing in town.” In the city there is no true domestic life: people are either 
too poor or too rich; most of them cannot afford pleasant homes, and there- 
fore pleasures are sought outside of home, and are generally of the most hurt- 
ful tendency. Many—too many—children, both rich and poor, are brought 
up in the city without natural parental influences, and they early imbibe ex- 
penkive habits and vicious tastes. None of the delightful associations of rural 
life cling about their memory of home. As to a home, they appear to have 
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no home. The street, the theatre, the billiard-room, the fashionable saloon, 
or perhaps more objectionable resorts, seem to form irresistible attraction to 
our youth. Duty to parents, if performed at all, is done with reluctance, not 
cheerfulness, and any company is preferred to that of their parents and sis- 
ters; any other advice is received with favor, while theirs is rejected. Not 
so with country children; they generally revere their parents and their 
homes. They remember with pleasure the flower-garden, the harvest-field, 
and the orchard. The cosy, social winter evenings, marked by apples and 
cider, and merry games; the hand-sled and the steep hill, near the school- 
house, which figured so largely in childhood, and the little “ Katie,” with 
pretty blue eyes, who shyly consented to ride home with “ Willie,” and was 
tipped out in the snow, just when the young gallant was most anxious to 
prove his skill as steersman. Later still, the village “singing school ;” the 
anxiety to know whether she would be there; the return home by moon- 
light, which commenced in a romp, then subsided into a lingering walk, and 
terminated in whispers at the garden-gate, and a pressure of the h and—pe r- 
haps of the sweet lips, which sent the warm blood to the heart, and made it 
beat with a strength and purity of emotion, not comprehended by the absurd 
combination of wine, cigars, and affectation, which, in part, make up our 
metropolitan ‘ exquisite.” 

Now, I dare say, you are laughing at my sudden enthusiasm for the coun- 
try—I, who am afraid of cows, and thought the opera the only thing worth 
living for. You shake your editorial head with a look of profound wisdom, 
and say, “Oh! ah, Miss Jennie, I guess there is some reason for this: 
somebi rly has been assisting yon in taking such anew view of domestic life.” 

Not at all, my dear editor—only my native good sense, developed under 
favorable circumstances. But, by the way, though I haven’t a love story of 
my own, I have one to tell about another, which will be a great deal more 
interesting. 

Sue Hawthorn—I presume you have not forgotten Sue, whom I introduced 
to you in my last hota she has been and gone and done the most 

surd thing, in my opinion, but I will tell you all about it, and leave you 
to judge for yourself. 

You remember the party at Squire Harrow’s, in honor of their son’s visit 
home; also, the fact of his being accompanied by a rich ‘a handsome 
friend, who had just returned from Europe; and the absurd way in which 
Sue dressed herself, like a real * Madge Wildfire ;” and how, in spite of it, 
the gentleman app eared to be exceedingly taken with her. This recollection 
is necessary to the commencement of my story. After that party, nothing 
unusual occurred for a week. Sue and J wandered the same as ever through 
the woods and over the hills,—pressed flowers, made pies (such pies), drove 
the little pony-chaise down to the village, read the papers to Uncle Ebenezer 
and Aunt Jerusha, and exchanged a mass of ideas sufficient for a dozen 
modern philosophical novels. I could not help noticing, however, a decided 
change in the sentiments of my friend Sue. She, who had always been en- 
thusiastic in favor of the “ freedom” and “ absence of conventional restraint 
and forms” found in the country ; had vowed over and over that she would 
“never live in a city”—never be a slave-to fashion, or what “ Mrs. Grundy” 
will say ; would rather marry a “ noble, whole-souled backwoodsman, who 
had never seen the sun set beyond a prairie,” than one of your “ false, af- 
fected, miserable city-bred dandies, whose highest thought centred in the tie 
of his cravat.” This extravagant democratic and republican Sue all at once 
began to sympathize with the “ higher refinement,” the “intellectual tone,” 
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the combined “simplicity and elegance of manner,” “ the flattering deference 
to our sex,” manifested by the thorough-bred city gentleman,—the advantages 
of literary and artistic society ; and finally (after a call from Deacon Ains- 
lie’s only son and heir one evening), she condemned the “stupidity” and 
“boorishness” of “ young men who have always lived in the country.” 

That rather astonished me. I, however, said nothing, but continued to 
observe the gradual and entire change, and very soon discovered the cause 
which had created such a revolution in Miss Sue’s ideas. 

The next day after the call from Deacon Ainslie’s son was Saturday, and 
when we had performed our share of the work, viz., arranged the parlors, 
refilled the flower vases, and prepared one or two extra bouquets, Sue pro- 
posed carrying our sewing, drawing, and writing materials to the “ pavi- 


lion,” and having a “nice time,” all alone by ourselves. This was joyfully 
acceded to, and we were soon pleasantly ensconced in our favorite retreat 


and deep in the mysteries of * shading. perspective ae etc. : listeni! gr between 
whiles to the delicious concord of sweet sounds around us, or conversing in 
low murmurs which harmonized with the thoughts suggested by such a 
scene. 

*“ T love trees,” said Sue - “the oy au lw 1ys m ake me feel } ol} y, dev tior al, and 


religious ; they suggest beautiful thoughts of immortality and a future life. 
They are so noble in their aspirations, so strong and steadfast in ‘pun ose, SO 
grateful i in their beauty and verdure, so gentle and unobtrusive, in the offer 


of their refreshing shade and protection alike to all who choose to avail them- 


selves of it, and that I sometimes think—” she continued, her eyes suffusing 
into a gentle moisture, and ] looked up bewildered at this new phase in my 
laughter and mischief-loving Sue. 

At that moment my eye caught the movement of male figures at a distance 
among the trees, and I interrupted Sue with 

“ Good gracious, Sue! who are those gentlemen coming towards the Pa- 
Vilion ? 

Sue started as if struck by an electric shock, ¢ 
cated, and said, “I think it is Squire Harrison Ir\ 

* Yes, but who is the other?” ‘“ Perhaps his frier d, Mr. Rat dolph,” said 
Sue. 


r] anced in the direction indi- 


“Oh, certainly! How stupid I was to wonder what has brought them 
back to Pine Apy leville, and how long they are going to stay. At any rate, 
they will be able to tell us all the city news ;” and the next moment the gen- 


tlemen were onthe steps of our rustic-bower, and shaking hands as if we had 
been acquainted for years 

Somehow, Mr. Randolph and Sue managed to withdraw themselves from 

} 


the general conversation, and were soon engaged in a highly interesting téte- 


a-téte. Mr. Harron and I discovered a number of mutual acquaintances, and 
he was soon bus Sy telling g¢ me who had arrived in town : how every one was 
in love with the witel ling Mrs. John Wood, and recretted that she did not 
fill a longer engagement. How the Academy of Music was flourishing with 
promenade concerts at 25 cents a head. How Br radway was being clean- 
ed, and everybody anticipating a brilliant season, and many other things not 
worth re ‘lating, but interesting to an absentee. Finally, he said, that having 
a few days’ leisure, he and his friend had concluded to spend them at his 
father’s house, intimating that its proximity to the temporary residence of 


one or two young ladies, assisted greatly in the development of his filial affee- 


tion. 
While chatting with Mr. Harron, I had an excellent chance to observe the 


¢ 
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manner of Sue with her new friend, Mr. Randolph. I have said he was a 
handsome man, but not at all according to Sue’s previously-expressed iden 
of beauty; which, according to a natural contradiction in little people, had 
always been of the tall magnificent order. Mr. Randolph, on the contrary, 
was of the medium size, with a slight elegant form, and a certain careless 
grace of manner, which when he chose, could be a for an earnest- 
ness exceedi! gly flattering r to the person whom he might address. His face 
was rather too square in its outline, but posse ia a straight, faultless nose, 
and was illumined by a pair of deep unf ‘athomable eyes of the darkest blue, 
surmounted by a noble head, with clustering waves of rich chestnut hair 
thrown back from the brow and t emples, Imagine this dangerous individual 
in direct proximity to Sue, his breath mingling with the color which came 
and went in her delicate cheek, hi wey looking as though it would have given 
worlds t to rest on those dark clustering curls, and the whole de 
wonderful eyes searching for Sue’s, which were obstinately bent on the ground. 
Imagine this, and then tell me if I did not do right (not being certain of 

} 


his ultimate intentions) to break up the charm by suggesting that it was 


“ tea-time,” and would the gentlemen accompany us tothe house? Of course 


they would, and did, although Mr. Ran lolph and Sue appeared utterly indif- 








h of those 








ferent as to their fate in regard to “ taking tea.” Nevertheless, the sight of 
the cheerful eating-room with t] > wind yws thrown open on the shaded lawn, 


the table spread so bountifully, a and luxuriating in the finest of 


es ‘ 4 1 +)" c 
brightest Ol old-f shioned Ssuver, 





very quaintes 





J 
might biveadiad a charm where none was needed; and private- 
ly told me, “ it was the cosiest and most enjoyable looking 1: iad ever 


seen.” 
nom [am not going to tell you what we did after tea; it is enough to say, 


Mr. Harron and | left Sue and Mr. Randolph in a close, and no doubt, in- 
teresting conversation, as it was conducted in quiet low ,whispers. Nor 
can I repeat the conversation which Sue and I indulged in until long after 





the small hours, for it would make my letter too long, and besides, it is 


4-7) } oe) Is, = . 
to tell gentlemen, —— editors, everything. 





It is astonishing how quickly friendship ripens in the country, when the 
parties have inclination sad leisure. In the space of twenty-four hours it 
was “ Sue” and ** Charles,” * Frank” and * Jennie,” instead of the formal 
“Mr.” and “ Miss.” Every hour in the day, Mr, Charles Randolph found 
some particular excuse for calling at “ Pine Grove,” and. Sue donned her 


bloomer” and walked with | tim, rode with him, and sketched under his 
direction, until I found myself complete ly cut out and compelled to take re- 
fuge under the wing of Mr. Frank Harron. 

That young gentleman did not play the agreeable half so well as his friend. 
He scolded and lectured me, said I ought to be ashamed of myself for wear- 
ing such tremendous hoops and Jong dresses; wondered how a sensible girl 
could care so much for the follies of fashionable life, for unhealthy excitements 
and stupid frivolities. Said he would not spend his life in the city for the 
world. As soon as possible he meant to go and take charge of a farm, upon 
which his father was now building him a house, and then if he could find a 
wite, sweet, loving, and intelligent, who cared nothing for city pleasures, why 
then—but he supposed that would be impossible. 

I assured him that it would be, and he left ina “huff,” though what on 
“arth that was for I could not imagine, and I was obliged to sit out a whole 
weary two bours, until Sue appeared rea ly to retire, when we both became 
uncomfortably silent and went to sleep without speaking a word. 





Shiaieenneniie 
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Sears 
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THE CATASTROPHE 


The next day was the fourth of their visit, and five o’clock found them as 
usual, lounging or. the shady side of the piazza. Sue proposed a walk up the 
cliff to see the sun set from a point whic h they had not yet visited, to which 
both eagerly assented, Mr. Frank having previously ms ude his peace with me 
by a very humble apology for his abrupt exit the evening before. We were 
soon ready for the expedition, and started in our usual order, Sue and Charles 
ahead, and Frank and I bringing up the rear. Of course we commenced 
quarrelling immediately, and this time about the shape of a leaf which grew 
with a pretty flower, on the edge of a small stream which skirted the meadow 
before reaching the woods. Frank provokingly insisted that he was always 
right, and to prove it in this particular instance, travelled off towards the 
stream in question, in spite of my assurances that the sun would have set 
before we reached the top of the cliff; and not content with finding the leaf 
and having ocular demonstration that he was wrong for once, made me sit 
down on the stump of a tree, in a dreadfully snaky looking place, while he 
waded about trying to find a certain “specimen” of a flower which I was 
perfectly sure could not be found in that locality. Sure enough he could not 
find it, and seemed quite indifferent to the fact of having wasted so much 
tine as well as exhausting my patience. He compensated me somewhat, 
however, by being very amusing the rest of the way, and we reached the 
summit of the cliff just as the sun sank in a blaze of glory behind an opposite 
ridge. Its light fell full on Sue’s face, as we suddenly discovered them sitting 
on a flat piece of rock at our right hi: nd, and I thought her countenance wore 
a remarkably curious expression, and there was a great deal more color in her 
cheeks than was necessary or usual. 

Frank turned quickly to me and said, “ You don’t want to rest, do you? 
Come with me, I want to show you an extraordinary an off in te direc- 
tion,” pointing to where the ground lay pe rfectly level for half a mil I 
began to conjecture that something was going on, and I refused to stir. 

“That’s right,” said Sue, “ don’t go, Jennie; Frank has designs upon you, 
there is no ravine within a mile to my certain knowledge.” 

Charles Randolph now looked up with an e xceedingly “ happy e xpression,”’ 
and said, “ Frank, did you see a rocket go off as you came up the cliff?” 

- No,” replied Frank, with a perfectly innocent air. 

Ah! you missed it then; it was beautiful, went straight up, and broke 
into a thousand stars.” 

“ Dear me!” ejaculated I, “ how provoking, that all comes from Frank’s 
stupidity in persisting in finding all sorts of absurdities in all sorts of out of 
the way places, and then losing the sunset and the rocket into the bargain ; 
just like him. I wonder who sent it up.” 

Nobody replied to this, but Sue and Charles smiled at each other, while 
Frank capered round in the wildest state imaginable, cutting up all sorts of 
antics, and trying to make me join in his frolic. Not seeing any particular 
joke, I began to feel slightly indignant, which Sue perceiving, she rose and 
proposed returning home, as it would be after the tea hour. 

Coming down the cliff, my curiosity got the better of me, and I determined 
to find out the secret (if there was ong) of Mr. Frank’s curious behavior, and 
the rocket. It was useless for him ‘a say there was no secret; I knew there 
was, and advised him to tell me, because if he did not Sue would that night, 
and then he would lose the credit of being good-natured. 

Finally, after being teased for some time, he asked what I thought of Sue 
and Mr, Randolph being engaged to be married! “Engaged to be married?” 
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the very idea took away my breath. “Impossible,” said I, “they have only 
been acquainted for four days!” 

It was nevertheless true, Frank said. Mr. Randolph had been smitten the 
very first evening he saw Sue, spite of her outrageous dress, and he had 
come back expressly to pursue the acquaintance ; had fallen de oper and deeper 
in love every moment, until on the morning of the fourth day he had expressed 
his intention of “speaking to her,” as he eould “endure it no longer.” He 
had joyfully seized the oceasion afforded by the walk up the cliff, and agreed 
upon the rocket as a signal to Frank that he had made the desperate adven- 
ture and arrived at a favorable termination. This then was the secret of our 
delays and quarrels, a purposed plan to give them time. 

“ Happy fellow,” continued Frank; “ he is as rich as Croesus and quite inde- 
pendent, the fortune of a deceased mother being settled on him, besides being 
in partnership with his father, one of the oldest and most successful merchants 
in New York; together they occupy a splendid residence in Fourteenth street 
and support a fine establishment, carriage, and all that sort of thing, you 
know.” 

Was it possible? I could not believe it to be true, my sweet wild flower 
transplanted into the exotic of a rare city conservatory. Would she be hap- 
pier, subjected to the cold and careless criticism of heartless worldlings, 
than as the idolized pet of a circle of which she was the very light and life? I 
feared not. But yet some among them would appreciate her beauty, her 
quick sensibility which was almost genius, while of the devotion of her ’ hus- 
band I had no doubt. Yes, she would be happy. 

You can imagine what astate I was in, and how anxious I was to talk the 
matter over with Sue; I had to promise, however, not to betray Frank, 
but to wait until Sue gave me her confidence. This I felt convinced would 
not be very long, and therefore laughed and chatted with what energy I 
could muster until nearly eleven o’clock, when I retired to the room occupied 
by Sue and myself. 

It was a delicious moonlight night, and af ter divesting myself of p: art of 
my clothing, I put on a light wrapper and drew a chair by the open window 
to wait until Sue came. In about half an hour the door opened gently, and 
she appeared, not my wild, wilful, petted Sue, but calm and almost unearthly 
in her white loveliness. It was easy to see that excess of happiness had 
already subdued that quick buoyant spirit, and that a few short hours had 
changed the wayward, sunny-hearted girl, into the thoughtful, loving woman. 
Dear me! I felt almost afraid of ever coming under such an influence, and 
wondered if I could be brought to “ love, honor, and obey” any man. 

I knew Sue’s heart was too full to speak; she moved from one object to 
another in the room, taking off rings (all but one, a superb diamond which I 
had never noticed on her hand before), bracelets, and watch, and finally push- 
ing back her wealth of hair from her temples, advanced to the window where 
[ sat rocking with a perfect assumption of unconscionsness. Leaning over 
so that the night breeze fanned her brow, she said softly: “Is it not a lovely 
evening, Jennie?” 

“Very,” said I. Human nature could stand it no longer, and throwing 
her arms round my neck, she whispered: “Oh! Jennie, I am so happy. I 
do not love you any less, but I love everybody more for loving him, he is so 
good, so kind, that it seems to me my heart will burst with excess of happi- 
ness,” 

Poor child, it was very well I had received a somewhat more lucid expla- 
nation from Frank or I should net have been much the wiser, for the incohe- 
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rent sentences which, with the hallucination common to lovers, she imagined 
contained all the necessary information. “To think that one so noble, 
so superior, should stoop to a girl like me,” she continued, with an exhibiti 
of humility for which I must confess I was not prepared, ‘‘ when he could 
marry the highest lady in the land.” 

“ Well,” I said, ‘ ‘he is rather good- looking, but —” 
rupted Sue, “how can you say ra ther good looki Ing; you must co 
the handsomest man you ever saw, and then he dresses with such exquisite 


taste.” 
s But 


“Oh! Jennie inter- 


** He deserves no credit for that, it’s the work of a neat tailor. it the 
idea of your thinking it a condescension in him to take you, is absurd, my 
dear. The man ought to be very thankful for securing such a good little 


wife, and I dare say he is, Why, you will create an immense sensation in 
fashionable society next winter.” 

He says his father will be delighted, and he is going to —— him up here 
on Saturday; just think of it, wont it be dreadful? and he wants to be 
married in October, so that we can be nicely settled before wint a? 

‘Good gracious, the young gentleman is in a hurry. I think 
assert my prerogative, Sue, and insist upon a longer time to become acquaintec 
Why, you have only known him four days.” 

“ That’s true, it seems a very short time; 
I had been acquainted 
to him immediately as not.” 


I wot ld 
1. 


but do you know, it appears as if 
with him all my life, and I had just as lief be married 


You can imagine, my dear Editor, how shocked I was at such an avowal, 
and how we sat and talked in the moonlight, until its radiance began to 
wane. 

The extended term of my visit expired the next day, and I was compelled 
to return to commonplace New York life. Of course I left Aunt Jerusha and 
Uncle Ebenezer in the full tide of ejaculations, but full also of hospitable 


thoughts, and visions of sempstresses and big trunks, which will be sutticient 


to contain Miss Sue’s outfit. 

The last commission Aunt Jerusha gave me, was to select the most exqui- 
site porte-monnaie, or, as she said, the “fanciest purse” I could find, 
which she intends to fill with twenty dollar gold pieces, to present to Sue op 
her wedding morning, so that she will have a “little bit” of pocket money 
to commence with. 

P.S. Since my return I have had a letter from Sue, telling all : 
future father-in-law. He was delighted, as Charles said, and is 
anxious for the marriage to take place as soon as possible. He presented her 
with a superb bracelet of diamonds and emeralds, and Charles added a com- 
plete set of pearls, which she will wear on her wedding day. Next week she 
is coming to New York, and as your office is near Stewart’s I shall give you 
a bona tide introduction to her. She entreats my assistance in making the 
necessary purchases, wedding dress included. What shall it be? I declare I 
am sick of white satin and brussels lace: and brocade looks too aged, ce 
has called to see me once or twice ; he really is becoming exc veedingly inter 
ing. But are you not astonished at that w ilk l, giddy, bewite hing § Sue Hawthorn 
becoming the mistress of one of the princely establishments up town, flourish- 
ing in a box at the opera, and probably setting the fashion in the extent of 
her skirts, and the magnificence of her entertainments? Is it not a strange 


world? Adieu for the present: ever yours, 


apout the 


visit of her 


JENNIE JUNE. 
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